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The harder the engine works the more it needs the Security Sectional Arch 


10 TO 1 


Question—What does the Security Sectional 
Arch cost per 1000 engine miles? 


Answer—From $1.00 to $2.00, depending upon 
the service. 


Question—What does it save? 


Answer—$10.00 to $20.00 per 1000 engine 
miles. 


AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY 


Specialists in Locomotive Combustion 


McCORMICK BLDG. 7 30 CHURCH ST. 
CHICAGO N. Y. 
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SARCO MINERAL RUBBER ASPHALTS 


Pras dietamy aaa SARCO Mineral Rubber Floors 
SARCO Bituminous Putty 


SARCO 5-M Paint 
SARCO 


Bett r.) a 


‘AC-Damp-Proofing 
wf te i coerrpemmaamaea 
SARCO Roof Cement 





SARCO PRODUCTS INSURE PURITY AND RELIABILITY 
Promptness—Service—Efficiency 
STANDARD ASPHALT & RUBBER CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











DICKINSON DEVICES 


Cast Iron Smoke Jacks 
Light Fire-Proof Smoke Jacks 
Ventilators All Materials 
Cast Iron eve 
Cast Iron Buildings 
Telephone Booths 


PAUL DICKINSON Inc., 3346 South Artesian Ave., Chicag« 


























BERGER’S 
Keystone Car Flooring 



















Cross Section Through 
Keystone Floor 


A dovetail-formed metal base plate for composition 
flooring for passenger, mail and baggage car con- 
struction. Write for Catalog Now 


The Berger Manufacturing Co., Canton, O. 


B-anches: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, San Francisco. 

















GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 


ECONOMICAL—SYSTEMS OF MERIT—wILL NOT FREEZE 


VAPOR 


PRESSURE 
SYSTEMS 


SYSTEMS 


VAPOR AND PRESSURE 
SYSTEMS 


HOT WATER ELECTRIC 
SYSTEMS SYSTEMS 


AUTOMATIC HEAT CONTROL FOR ALL SYSTEMS—VENTILATORS 
17 BATTERY PLACE, 


NEW YORK 








CHASE 





CHASE GOAT BRAND PLUSHES AND 
IMITATION LEATHER 


Quality standards are fixed and dependable 


Several months ago a seat cover of Chase Plush was sent to us with the 
statement that it had been in continual service for twenty-four years. 


L. C. CHASE & CO. 














Cardwell Friction Draft Gear 








Union Draft Gear Company 


Chicago -- -  - __ Illinois 































Interior of a supply car built for the Cambria Steel 
Company and equipped with 


BOMSER Storage Tanks and 


Self-Measuring Pumps 


The tanks provide adequate, clean and compact means of storing 
oil—the pumps discharge accurate, predetermined quantities. Each 
pump is equipped with a real Meter which i is, in fact, a perpetual 
inventory of your oil stock and 2 record of its consumption. 


Substitute the ideal supply car for the “paint car’ ” evil. 
Detailed information furnished without obligation on your part. 


S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 4 


Branch Offices In All Centers---Representatives Everywhere 
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The result of the election was long in doubt, but it now 
seems certain that President Wilson has won. A question 
which naturally arises, on reviewing 


Where Was the returns, is as to where the “labor 
the Labor vote” was on election day. After the 
Vote? passage of the Adamson law the heads 


of the railway labor brotherhoods lined 
up with the head of the American Federation of Labor in 
support of Mr. Wilson. It was assumed that this meant 
that the “labor vote,” meaning by that, of course, the organ- 
ized labor vote, would be swung to Mr. Wilson. But it was 
the votes of agricultural communities in the west that elected 
Mr. Wilson. Almost all the states in which there is a large 
organized labor element was carried by Mr. Hughes by 
large majorities. It was ever thus. The “labor vote” is 
always the cause of a lot of noise and apprehension, but it 
never is an important factor on election day. In fact, ex- 
perience indicates that organized labor is more of a liability 
than an asset in politics. There are so many people who 
dislike its methods and suspect its motives that when it 
comes out in open support of a candidate it is likely to 
drive more votes from him than it will attract to him. The 
returns indicate that Mr. Wilson was elected in spite of the 
Adamson law and the organized labor vote, not in any degree 
because of them. 





In the comments on the Toledo, St. Louis & Western and 
Chicago & Alton annual reports, which appeared in these 
columns November 3, it was stated that 
interest on all classes of the Clover 
Leaf’s bonds was charged out of in- 
come and paid in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1916. This was a mistake. 
As a matter of fact, interest on the collateral bonds of 1917 
of the Clover Leaf, secured by the deposit of Chicago & Alton 
stock, was not paid. The annual report which the receiver, 
who is also president of the company, made to the stock- 
holders showed the interest on these collateral bonds, as well 
as other interest, as a charge to income, and there was no 
statement attached to the income account to show that the 
interest on the collateral trust bonds was not paid; neither 


A Correction 
of a Misleading 
Statement 





was there any note to this effect attached to the balance sheet. 
We find on investigation that in the annual report which the 
receiver made to the Interstate Commerce Commission it was 
shown on the income account that, although a charge was 
made to income for the interest on the collateral trust bonds, 
this interest was not being paid. On the balance sheet filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission there was also an 
item showing $1,097,197.50 “interest matured unpaid.” This 
includes interest on the collateral trust bonds. In other 
words, in the report made to stockholders it would appear 
that the receiver was paying all the interest that was due, 
while in the report made to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission it is plainly shown that the receiver is not paying 
interest on one issue of bonds. The report to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is in accordance with the facts and 
the report to the stockholders is not. 





The outstanding features of the proposed plan for the reor- 
ganization of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific are the 
: assessment of $40 per share on the 
Chicago, Rock stockholders of the old company by 
Island & Pacific which $30,000,000 cash is to be raised, 
aia and the exchange of the $20,000,000 
Reorganization outstanding debentures for an equal 
amount of 6 per cent preferred stock. Stockholders of the 
old company are to receive $40 par value of new 7 per cent 
preferred stock, on which interest is cumulative up to 5 per 
cent, for their payment of $40 in cash. The dividends on the 
6 per cent preferred stock are also cumulative up to 5 per cent. 
The subscription for new preferred on the part of holders 
of the old stock is made compulsory if the stockholder wishes 
to retain his stock, or rather to exchange his stock for a like 
amount of stock in the new company. Proposals have been 
discussed for creating a new open mortgage, under which 
permanent financing could be done from time to time as con- 
ditions required. If such a mortgage were to be made the 
holders of the present refunding 4 per cent bonds would 
have to agree to exchange these bonds for new ones secured 
by the new mortgage since the mortgage securing the old 
refunding bonds does not permit the placing of any other 
mortgage on the property while the refunding 4’s are out- 
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standing. The inducement which will probably be held out 
to holders of these refunding 4’s to exchange will be to offer 
them a new bond bearing 4% per cent interest. Conditions 
in the investment market have changed so materially in the 
last few years that bankers and railroad executives are gen- 
erally of the opinion that a road ought to have a flexible 
means of financing which would permit either the sale of 
bonds at an interest rate high enough to be attractive to in- 
vestors, or the sale of stock. As it was, and still is, under 
the Rock Island’s refunding mortgage, that company had to 
do any large piece of financing by the sale of stock. It would 
appear not only to the interests of all other securityholders 
but to the interests of the holders of the refunding 4’s that a 
new mortgage be created and the refunding 4’s exchanged for 
new 41% per cent bonds. 


One of the most significant indications of the widespread 
recognition of the defects in present methods of railroad 
regulation caused by the conflicts be- 
General Interest tween federal and state jurisdiction is 
in Better Railway the fact that the National Industrial 
Traffic League, at its annual meeting 
last week in Chicago, went on record 
as favoring the centralization of regulation in the hands of 
the federal government. The league is by all means the 
most important and most representative organization of 
shippers in the United States, in so far as traffic matters are 
concerned, and the traffic managers of industrial companies 
and of commercial organizations who compose its member- 
ship are in a better position than any one else except the 
officers of the railways to observe the unsatisfactory results 
of the attempt to divide the regulation of interstate com- 
merce between the federal authority and that of 48 states. 
The position taken by the league will therefore undoubtedly 
carry a great deal of weight in connection with the investi- 
gation about to be undertaken by the Newlands committee. 
Another significant fact in connection with the proposed 
inquiry is the interest being taken by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in the plans for bringing about 
a better co-ordination of our system of railroad regulation. 
A special meeting of the national council of the chamber to 
be held at Washington this week is to be devoted mainly to 
the discussion of railroad questions and a special committee 
of the chamber is to make a study of the subjects to be 
considered by the Newlands committee. The chamber is 
the most important and most representative organization of 
business men in general in the country and the efforts it has 
put forth to aid in the solution of the important problems 
facing the railways not only indicate a recognition of the 
vital public interest in these questions but should have an 
important effect on the manner in which they are settled. 


Regulation 


THE RENEWED THREAT OF A STRIKE 
AS repeatedly predicted in this paper, developments are 

showing that the passage of the Adamson law has not 
settled the controversy between the railways and their em- 
ployees in train service. 

Immediately after that law was passed, the executives of 
the railways submitted it to the scrutiny of a committee com- 
posed of a number of their ablest lawyers. This committee 
reported that in its opinion the law is unconstitutional, and 
that if it is constitutional there is the gravest doubt as to the 
interpretation which should be put upon it. One of the main 
points in doubt is as to whether the law does or does not 
absolutely abolish the mileage basis of compensation. The 
compensation of employees in train service is now reckoned 
on the dual basis of miles and hours. The Adamson law 
says eight hours shall be taken as the basis for reckoning 
daily compensation, and mentions no other basis whatever. 
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The men contend that the roads should still use the basis 
of mileage as well as hours. In other words, if a man runs 
100 miles in four hours he should be paid a day’s wage; if 
he runs 120 miles in seven hours he should be paid 20 per 
cent more than a day’s wage; if he takes nine hours to run 
100 miles he should be paid a day’s wage and an hour’s over- 
time, etc. Counsel for the railways say that for the rail- 
ways to take any basis but hours for reckoning compensation 
might turn out to be a violation of the law and subject them 
to its penalties. 

This being the attitude of their counsel, the roads have 
proceeded at once in all parts of the country to take the act 
into court, first, to test its constitutionality, and, second, if 
it is held constitutional, to get an interpretation of it that 
will protect them from incurring its penalties. The natural 
procedure to adopt is that of seeking an injunction to sus- 
pend enforcement of the act while it is in litigation. 

To this procedure the leaders of the brotherhoods violently 
object. After a meeting with the Conference Committee of 
the Railways in New York last Monday the brotherhood 
chiefs indicated that unless the railways let the law go into 
effect on January 1, there will be a strike. 

There is but one answer, it would seem, which, in the 
circumstances, the railways can make to this threat. That 
answer is that no proper and legal effort will be spared by 
them to secure a test and an interpretation of the law in the 
courts at the earliest possible moment, that if the courts think 
proper to suspend the operation of the law it will be sus- 
pended; and that if because of this the employees decide to 
strike they will simply have to strike. The railways offered 
arbitration of the dispute, and it was refused. While under 
our law arbitration is voluntary it is also true that under our 
law every corporation as well as every individual is entitled 
to its day in court. It is peculiarly necessary that the rail- 
ways in this instance should insist on having their day in 
court before the law goes into effect, because even if they tried 
to comply with it they could not do so with any certainty that 
they were not actually violating it. 

The situation has some phases which make it much better 
than that which existed when a strike was threatened before. 
Developments immediately preceding the time when the 
original strike order was to go into effect indicated that in all 
parts of the country there were thousands of men who did not 
want to strike; and there is reason to believe that the labor 
leaders would now experience great difficulty in getting a 
strike vote which would be anywhere near unanimous. In 
other words, a strike in train service, while a serious matter, 
would be nowhere near so serious a one as most people thought 
six months ago. A strike to maintain the Adamson law would 
be regarded with especial disfavor by the men, because there 
are thousands of them, especially in passenger service, who 
fear that strict enforcement of that measure would increase 
their hours or reduce their pay, and who therefore would wel- 
come its repeal. Again, President Wilson has repeatedly and 
solemnly committed himself to legislation to prevent strikes, 
and has promised the country to bring the subject to the at- 
tention of Congress early in its next session. Forewarned is, 
or ought to be, forearmed. The country having been brought 
to the very verge of the precipice last September, it will hardly 
tolerate procrastination in dealing with the threat of a strike 
this time. The nation recognizes the fact that legislation on 
this subject would not be primarily or mainly for the protec- 
tion of the railways, but for the protection of the public itself. 

If there were no point in question regarding the law except 
its constitutionality the attitude of the labor leaders would be 
unreasonable enough, but everybody knows that, altogether 
aside from its constitutionality, there are the widest differences 
of opinion as to its meaning. The threat of the labor leaders 
to cause a strike unless the law is put into effect by the roads 
is simply a threat to cause a strike unless the roads apply the 
law gccording to the labor leaders’ interpretation, and take 
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their chances on incurring its penalties. The cheek shown 
by the labor leaders in assuming this attitude is perfectly 
consistent with all the other amiable and beautiful qualities 
they have manifested throughout this controversy. Less than 
two months ago the railway managements met unflinchingly 
the threat of a strike after the strike order actually had been 
issued. They will meet these latest threats in the same 
manner. 


ns 


THE SUPERINTENDENT’S NEW FRIENDS 


"THE division superintendent is a most important officer. 

He is the king of his little kingdom and the good 
results of his efficiency or the losses from his inefficiency 
are larger and more striking than in the case of some other 
officers. His quality is one of the most important things for 
the general manager to give attention to. ‘These statements, 
to be precise, might need some little qualification, but the 
subject has been discussed at length in the past—for example, 
by C. H. Markham at Memphis last August—and we shall 
assume that the reader understands what is meant. It is 
the safety-first meeting, recently held in Detroit, and re- 
ported in the Railway Age Gazette October 27, which has 
brought this subject to notice. The leading speakers at that 
meeting—leading both because of the force of their speeches 
and the extent and value oi their experience—repeatedly em- 
phasized the conclusion—the result of their extensive ob- 
servations, that the whole success of their propaganda, 
whether safety-first, safety-all-the-time, or safety unquali- 
fied, depended on two things—supervision and instruction. 
The corollary of this is that the safety of railroad operation 
depends on the man who is responsible for the supervision 
and instruction of the trainmen, trackmen, shopmen and 
others who carry on the work—and for whose benefit, 
primarily, the safety-first movement exists. 

Another phase of the same thing came out in the uniform 
testimony of these experienced observers and critics, that 
the superintendent should always be the permanent chair- 
man of the safety-first committee. Besides being, presum- 
ably, fully as capable as any other man on the division, he 
has the most comprehensive motive. In a sense, he is more 
concerned to prevent loss of lives and limbs than the owners 
(of the lives and limbs) themselves; for his reputation 
hinges in part on their preservation. The individual 
employee, on the other hand, sometimes forgets the details 
of his responsibility for himself and is too shortsighted or 
selfish to realize fully his responsibility for his fellow 
employee. The impression that one gets from the discussions 
of these safety specialists is that the virtue and worth of 
the efficient and wholly competent superintendent are not 
adequately appreciated; that the waste and demoralization 
due to the presence of a second-grade or third-grade man 
in this position are not fully realized; and this impression 
undoubtedly is well founded. 

These specialists are careful and impartial observers. 
Their observations ought to lead to a good deal of thoughtful 
consideration of the superintendency. Such consideration 
would be followed by an elevation of the superintendent’s 
work generally, or at least would more clearly define the 
ideals of the position. Managers giving attention to the 
matter would further strengthen the arms of strong superin- 
tendents and would arouse themselves to supplant—or 
educate—the weak ones. 

The superintendent is peculiarly liable to the dangers of 
isolation. He can cover up many of his errors, thereby 


depriving himself of salutary criticism, and can take to him- 
self the credit for the good work done by others. If he does 
this he weakens his conscience. 

To constantly grow, and to accomplish the best things, 
he ought to study the good work (and the bad work) of 
other superintendents. He cannot learn his duties in school 
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or college, and unless he is exceptionally brilliant as a 
student of books, this is his main resource. But he can do 
this comparing only with difficulty. Thus he may become 
narrow. ‘The fact that this study is difficult is no reason, 
however, why the task should be given up. In so important 
a matter as the supervision of 5,000 or 10,000 men, scattered, 
perhaps, over a whole state, studying the work of one’s fellow 
officers is a good deal of a problem. Facts must be system- 
atized and the fundamentals must be made as prominent 
as is the constitution of a State in relation to the current 
statutes. If the superintendent, because of the multiplicity 
of his duties, and the variety and gravity of his operations, 
finds it difficult to clarify and carry out his ambitions, he 
has all the more incentive to make the fundamentals of his 
work a part.of his very life, drilling himself in them day 
and night. And the significance of the utterances of these 
safety-first men is that in these new critics the American 
railroad superintendent may find a most useful aid in per- 
fecting himself. They will point out the value of his good 
work, and will condemn his mistakes or his laziness, in a 
way that will be refreshing, if he will give them the oppor- 
tunity. Heretofore he has labored under drawbacks in this 
matter. Comparing oneself with others does not always 
evolve the highest wisdom. 

The superintendent is subjected sometimes to a good deal 
of neglect on the part of his general manager, largely because 
no good way to educate him has been found. So simple a 
thing as systematic appointment of understudies is neglected 
everywhere. We are not unmindful of the shining excep- 
tions to these general statements, nor of the fact that in 
blaming a manager for not properly educating his superin- 
tendents we are blaming him for something that is impossible 
unless he began five or ten years ago; but the fact is every- 
where acknowledged. . 

Everybody knows also, that a superintendency often 
makes on its incumbent the most extreme demands. Like 
a railroad presidency or the presidency of the United States, 
some of its problems may baffle the best man in the world. 
But the course to be pursued is pretty plain, nevertheless; 
and in seeking to do one’s best, in any line of endeavor, few 
elements are more important than a frank, friendly, firm, 
intelligent outside critic. In the comments of the safety 
sharps the superintendent can find such criticism. Some- 
times, also it is a good thing if the critic has considerable 
power. Most of the safety-first men have not much 
authority; but some of the most interesting passages in their 
discussions are those which tell of how they have got the 
general manager’s signature attached to their letters and cir- 
culars. This is not a suggestion to the superintendent to 
drive the safety man to the higher authority; rather it is a 
hint to examine all safety proposals with a good degree of 
care. If such proposals are inherently good and worthy 
of execution, the superintendent ought to be able to see their 
merits as well as anybody else. 





PERE MARQUETTE 


"THE Pere Marquette has been in the hands of receivers 

since 1912. At times it must have seemed an almost 
hopeless task to the bankers and reorganization committees 
to try to work out any satisfactory plan of readjustment. 
State regulation has been a mill-stone around the neck of 
the property, and a very diversified top heavy funded debt 
added to the difficulties, but at last the Michigan Public 
Service Commission has agreed to approve a reorganization 
plan calling for the issue of $105,000,000 securities, with a 
reservation that “it will not be inferred that the commis- 
sion is of the opinion that the property of the Pere 
Marquette Railroad Company has a value of $105,000,000 
measured by any legally recognized standards. The com- 
mission is clearly of the opinion that it has not such pres- 
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ent value. . . .” Nevertheless the commission approves 
the issue of the $105,000,000 of securities whereby the 
debts of the old company are to be refunded or converted 
into a liability contingent on earnings and $16,000,000 of 
new money is to be raised, but this is to be accomplished 
only at the cost of pretty heavy bankers’ commissions. If 
the Michigan railroad commissioners would seriously study 
the elements which go to make up this cost of reorganiza- 
tion they would find that one element which bulked large 
was the risk that bankers and their clients are being com- 
pelled to take by the commission’s willingness to let new 
money come into the state only on condition that at any 
future time the state railroad commission can, if the reorgan- 
ization should prove to be quite successful, order rates re- 
duced on the ground that after all $105,000,000 was too 
great a capitalization on which to earn a fair return. 

The total funded indebtedness, including equipment ob- 
ligations and receiver’s certificates, of the old Pere Mar- 
quette was $81,143,000, and the total outstanding securities, 
including stock and bonds of the Canadian lines, which are 
not to be disturbed in the reorganization, was $113,340,000, 
and annual fixed charges amounted to $4,127,000. The 
total funded indebtedness of the new company is to be 
$36,325,000, and the total outstanding securities, including 
stock, $105,000,000, with $1,688,000 fixed charges and 
$1,181,000 annual preferred dividend charges which are 
cumulative. In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, total 
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The Pere Marquette 


net income available for interest charges, rentals and hire of 
equipment was $6,210,000. Rentals amounted to $665,000 
and the debit balance of hire of equipment to $749,000. 
This left approximately $3,110,000 available for interest 
and dividends. With interest amounting to $1,688,000, and 
cumulative dividends to $1,181,000, there would have been 
a surplus of about $241,000 after paying interest charges 
on the new bonds, 5 per cent on the new prior preference 
stock and 5 per cent on the new preferred stock. 

The fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, was the best from 
the point of view of earnings of any in the history of the 
Pere Marquette. The company, operating 2,249 miles of 
line, earned total operating revenues of $21,210,000, an 
increase as compared with 1915 of $3,182,000. Nearly two- 
thirds of this increase was saved for net. The net operating 
income in 1916 was $6,053,000, an increase over 1915 of 
$1,981,000. The ratio of expenses to operating revenues in 
1916 was 68.51, and in 1915 74.57. 

In commenting on the 1915 annual report of the Pere 
Marquette the Railway Age Gazette said that the amount 
spent for maintenance in 1915 was possibly smaller than 
would be required on an average annually over a series of 
years. Frank H. Alfred, general manager for the receivers, 
disagreed with this statement, pointing out that an average 
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expenditure for maintenance of way of $900 per mile was 
possible on the Pere Marquette because such a large pro- 
portion of it was branch line mileage which did not justify 
much expenditure for renewals and upkeep. As a matter of 
fact, in 1916 maintenance of way expenditures were just 
about what Mr. Alfred had predicted. In 1916 the Pere 
Marquette spent $878 per mile for maintenance of way, the 
total expenditure for the road being $2,007,000. This com- 
pares with $2,000,000 spent in 1915. 

On the other hand maintenance of equipment charges 
were very much larger in 1916 than in 1915, the total in 
1916 being $4,268,000, an increase of 22.19 per cent. In 
part, of course, this is due to a greater mileage made by 
rolling stock, but even on a per mile run basis the charges 
were higher in 1916 than in 1915. Maintenance per 
freight car mile, excluding retirements and depreciation, 
was 1.034 cents in 1916 and 0.708 cents in 1915. Main- 
tenance, exclusive of retirements and depreciation, of loco- 
motives per mile run was 10.877 cents in 1916 and 10.848 
cents in 1915. Maintenance of passenger cars per mile run, 
exclusive of retirements and depreciation, was 1.35 cents in 
1916 and 1.201 cents in 1915. Besides this there was a 
large charge to operating expenses for retirements of freight 
cars, the charge on this account in 1916 being $126,000 as 
against $19,000 in 1915. 

In holding down transportation expenses the management 
was very successful. The total number of tons of revenue 
freight carried one mile was 2,345,121,000, an increase over 
1915 of 270,560,000. ‘The number of passengers carried 
one mile was 207,168,000, an increase of 7,436,000. Trans- 
portation expenses in 1916 amounted to $7,338,000, an in- 
crease of $315,000 over 1915. ‘The average trainload of 
revenue freight was 519 tons, an increase of 54 tons as com- 
pared with 1915, or 11.57 per cent. To some extent the 
management was helped by a better balanced traffic. Loaded 
freight car mileage increased by 12.24 per cent, but empty 
freight car mileage actually decreased by 13.17. One item 
of saving in transportation expenses was in fuel. Revenue 
locomotive mileage increased 3.58 per cent, but there was 
a decrease in the number of tons of coal consumed. Another 
economy which should be mentioned is a decrease of $57,000 
in the amount paid for loss and damage to freight. There 
was 12,000 less claims presented in 1916 than in 1915 and 
the ratio of payments to freight revenue decreased from 2.01 
to 1.29. The operating receiver of the Pere Marquette, Paul 
H. King, has devoted a good deal of time to studying the 
attitude of the public served by the road and the problem of 
getting the good will of this public. His success in reduc- 
ing loss and damage to freight is only one of a number of 
instances in which he has been successful along these lines, 
both to the immediate profit of the road and to its future 
benefit. 

There was a net charge for additions and betterments to 
road of $259,000, and the retirement of equipment, mostly 
freight cars, made a net credit of $314,000, to the figure at 
which the equipment was carried on the books. Betterment 
of equipment consisted of such improvements as 668 cars 
equipped with steel center sills, 3,368 cars equipped with 
safety appliances, 304 cars equipped with steel ends, 27 
locomotives equipped with superheaters and 24 with new 
fireboxes. 

The following table shows the principal figures for opera- 
tion in 1916 as compared with 1915: 

1916 


2,249 
$15,098,256 


1915 
2,286 
$12,562,623 
3,938,086 
18,028,210 
2,000,282 
3,492,973 
379,125 
7,022,741 
500,859 
13,444,014 
$11,715 


Mileage operated 

Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue 4,129,019 
Total operating revenue 21,210,053 
Maintenance of way and structures 2,007,172 
4,268,058 
381,311 
7,338,105 
492,361 

14,530,425 


Maintenance of equipment 
TRAN EREPNBOS 5 5556s ais ss ao 6108 094 
Transportation experses 
General exp nses 

Total operating expenses 
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O Fie TREOME. cainase sitio eeescene 6,053,354 4,072,481 
Conan bless RO re rene r rrr re 6,209,965 4,267,018 
ON MONE Sates sssew cere aseeuesa ces 254,558*  1,419,265*+ 


*This is after the deduction of all interest charges of the old company. 
Actually the receiver only paid a small part of these interest charges in 
each year. 

7Deficit. 
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NEW BOOKS 


The Rise of Rail-Power in War and Conquest, 1833-1914. By Edwin A. 
Pratt. P. S. King & Son, Ltd., Orchard House, Westminster, London, 
Eng. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 404 pages. Bound in 
cloth. Price $2.50. 

This is a book of unusual interest, which American railway 

men will find especially timely now that discussion is begin- 

ning of the part that railways must play in preparedness. 

Mr. Pratt treats his subject from the historical point of 
view, detailing the uses that have been made of railways in 
modern warfare. He goes into considerable detail concerning 
the gradual evolution of the military railway organizations 
in England, France and Germany, which proved so effective 
at the outbreak of hostilities in 1914. He also has a thesis, 
namely, the necessity for preparation in time of peace. A 
nation to use its railways most effectively in time of war must 
perfect an operating and construction organization in advance 
and by all means must it clearly define the relative authority 
of military and railway officers, bearing in mind that rail- 
ways can be efficiently operated by railwaymen alone. 

American readers will be particularly interested in being 
reminded that it was in our own Civil War that railways 
first came into their own in war time. Naturally enough, no 
palms were taken for efficiency in the operation of railroads 
in the first few months of the conflict, but as time went on a 
construction and operating organization was developed that 
was the envy and example of the Germans in the Franco- 
Prussian War and the model for France and other countries 
in later years. 

There has been much discussion as to the first armored 
and ambulance trains. Mr. Pratt shows clearly that both 
ideas were first made actualities in the Civil War. In fact 
he declares that: “It was the American Civil War that was 
to elevate railway destruction and restoration into a science 
and to see the establishment, in the interests of such science, 
of an organization which was to become a model for European 
countries and influence the whole subsequent course of mod- 
ern warfare.” 

The author gives considerable space to the Franco-Prussian 
War, the importance of which was not so much the efficient 
uses made of railway transportation as it was that the com- 
plete demoralization of French railway transportation and the 
inefficiency of the German organization compelled both sides 
to develop more efficient methods. The uses of railways in 
the Boer and the Russo-Japanese wars are also treated in 
detail. 

Strategic railways come in for a good share of attention, 
especially those of Germany and France. Military railways 
are dealt with in connection with the Crimean War, the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877-8 and the various campaigns in 
the Sudan. 

One of the most striking chapters in the book deals with 
the German-African Empire. Mr. Pratt has tried to show 
that Germany actually hoped to gain eventually almost 
the entire continent of Africa. He shows that each of 
the colonies she already had was more than anything else 
"an armed camp well supplied or in process of being supplied 
with railways built, for aggressive military purposes. 

Mr. Pratt.carries his story only to the outbreak of the 
present war in’ Europe. It is somewhat unfortunate that he 
has been unable to tell us anything of the uses made of rail- 
ways during mobilization and in later months. There seems 
an omission, also, in that the subject of electrification from 
the military point of view has not received consideration. 
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SKILLFUL USE OF THE WHISTLE 
: CuIcaco. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

Your correspondent “D. W. E.” in a communication pub- 
lished in the Railway Age Gazette of March 17, seems to 
refer to an interesting experiment made many years ago by 
the then general superintendent of the Fitchburg Railroad, 
now a part of the Boston & Maine. The account came to 
me, as mechanical editor of The Railway Age, at first hand 
and was published in the issue of October 19, 1894. For 
the reason that it shows that some of us were thinking on 
the subject over 20 years ago—though it seems we have not 
got very far since—the whole story may be of interest. It 
was written over the signature “The Inspector,” as follows: 

‘“‘A whistle is a more or less useful adjunct to every loco- 
motive. But the degree of its usefulness under present con- 
ditions depends largely upon the engineer who operates it. 
The dozen or more signals contained in the whistle code of 
every railroad have each a distinct significance; and, as a 
rule they are substantially the same for all roads. It, there- 
fore, opens up a few avenues for speculation when it is con- 
sidered that a person outside the pale of the railroad fra- 
ternity, though he may have heard these signals every day 
for years is yet usually unable to distinguish their meaning. 
The reason is not far to seek. As a matter of fact each 
engineer and train crew have adopted a series of signals 
known to themselves, perhaps, but not down in the code. It 
occasionally happens, and has a few times happened with 
disastrous results, that the train crew, or some member of 
it—say a man doing duty as a flagman—has misunderstood 
the ‘old man’s toots.’ 

‘‘Ever since the time when one of Stephenson’s embryonic 
locomotives ran into a farmer’s wagon and smashed a few 
dozen of eggs, and thereby suggested the advisability of some 
means of sounding a warning when approaching a highway 
crossing, there have been those who wondered if the same 
results could not be accomplished in a less obnoxious way. 
The substitute is, however, still wanting. I am, therefore 
constrained to believe that the whistle is all right, and that 
the fault lies with the man who sounds it. Let us see. 

“Among the signals upon the established code is one 
meaning ‘release brakes.’ This came into vogue when only 
hand brakes were used. Its derived meaning is a warning 
that the train is ready to start. It is given by two long 
blasts of the whistle. I should say that this is the way it is 
put down upon the code. As a matter of fact it is usually 
given by two short ‘toots.’ This actually means something 
entirely different, but the train crew and others usually un- 
derstand and no harm is done. But why not follow the 
code? Again, what is a long sound upon the whistle? Some 
roads specify ‘not to exceed ten seconds.’ Others say ‘not 
less than one second.’ I am borrowing an illustration from 
a gentleman with whom I was talking the other day when I 
cite the instance of a builder who asked ten of his workmen to 
bring him each a long and a short board and who upon tak- 
ing account of stock found he had twenty different lengths of 
boards. Ask each one of a company of fifty people to rise 
and remain standing for one minute. There will be fifty 
different records, varying from ten to fifty seconds. It is 
not fair to expect an engineer with a multitude of other mat- 
ters demanding his attention to be more accurate in his 
guess—that is the proper word—than those people whose 
whole mind is concentrated upon the subject. 

“Neither is it proper to trust the safety of a train load of 
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passengers to a guess upon a guess. If the engineer guesses 
the duration of the blasts of his whistle about right, and 
the receivers of the signal guess its meaning aright, it is all 
right. However, the element of human fallibility remains. 

“IT know of but one attempt to eliminate the personal ele- 
ment from this equation. ‘This has been done in a quiet 
manner, and so far as I know has never before been men- 
tioned in print. Mr. W. D. Ewing, general superintendent 
of the Fitchburg road, has for a long time been laboring 
with his engineers to teach them the proper use of the whis- 
tle. His foundation idea has been that the sounds should 
be of such relative duration that there should be no possi- 
bility of mistaking a long whistle for a short one, or vice 
versa. He is also a disbeliever in unnecessary noise. The 
plan first employed was to define a long and a short whistle. 
The limits decided upon were one second for a long whistle 
and one-quarter of a second for a short one. ‘This was 
drilled into the minds of the engineers until some restive 
representatives rebelled on the ground that it was too late 
in life to begin a musical education. But the net result was 
good. ‘The next step was an ingenious mechanical device 
designed to teach by audible evidence the length of a second. 
It is operated by a battery on the principle of a ‘buzzer.’ A 
switch controls the connections in such a manner that one 
or more short sounds, one or more long sounds, or combina- 
tions of the two, are given. ‘The duration of the long sounds 
is one second, and of the short sounds one-fourth of a sec- 
ond. Located temporarily in the different roundhouses upon 
the svstem, the little machine has indelibly impressed upon 
the minds of many engineers the length of a second. 

“The final outcome is not yet fully developed. The prin- 
ciple is determined upon, and there is a keen competition 
among the officials and employees of the Fitchburg road to 
see who will first get the device into practical shape. It is 
a family affair. The idea is to so perfect this machine that 
thé pressing of a button or the turning of a handle, as in 
the engineer’s brake valve, will cause the whistle to give the 
proper combination of sounds. The personal element is to 
be absolutely obliterated. The pressing of one knob will 
give one or more short sounds of the whistle, one or more 
long sounds, or any predetermined combination of the two. 
I think Mr. Ewing is cn the right track.” 

I still think he was. The experiment of asking a number 
of people to guess how long a minute is, to which reference 
is made in the account, was a preliminary part of Mr. 
Ewing’s work—performed as a game at a church social, as 
I remember it. Your correspondent is right as to the length 
of the signals he mentions. Francis W. LANE. 


DRED SCOTT DECISION RECALLED 


Boston, Mass. 
To THE Eprror OF THE RatLway AGE GAZETTE: 

I have just been reading in the Railway Age Gazette 
of October 27, page 742, how the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has acquiesced in the cold and arbitrary action of 
the post office department in changing the rates which the 
government is to pay the railroads for carrying the mails. 
What are we coming to? Is our paternal. government at 
Washington getting so strong, fat and self-sufficient that 
even the right of petition has become worthless ? 

I was brought up in a railroad ‘office from a child, my 
father having been in the railroad service long before I was 
born. Many facts of railroad life therefore came within my 
consciousness at a very early age. I cannot say exactly that 
I drew them in with my mother’s milk, or that I learned 
them at my mother’s (or father’s) knee, but I got a good 
many of them by looking over my father’s shoulder. 

And one of the first of these facts that astonished me was 
that the Congress of the United States deliberately fixed the 
compensation to be paid the railways for carrying the mails, 
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without giving the officers of the railways the least voice in 
the matter. As a boy I had ideals of justice, and this fact 
was one of the worst jolts that those ideals suffered. 

The recent high-handed action of Post Master General 
Burleson, in imposing the space rates on the railroads for 98 
per cent of their mail service, when Congress intended that 
the change should be made only on a few experimental lines, 
revives this early memory. 

I write to you simply to recall the fact that this attitude 
of the Government, treating the railroads as sixty years ago 
it treated Dred Scott, as having no rights which anybody is 
bound to respect, is a long settled condition. Mr. Burleson 
has the authority of years behind him, and, evidently, he 
realizes it. 

In spite of this petrified condition of our governmental 
machinery the spirit of progress does show signs of life now 
and then. Congress, nowadays, goes through the motions, 
occasionally, of giving the railways a brief hearing. But a 
spirit that has prevailed for 50 years is not going to be 
easily vanquished. If you expect to down Mr. Burleson, 
you had better keep on your job 24 hours every day. A. X. 


[Dred Scott was a slave.—EpiTor.] 


MR. ELY AND THE WIDE FIREBOX 
New York. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

The obituary notice of Theodore N. Ely, appearing in your 
issue of November 3 contains the following statement, quoted 
from the Railway Age Gaette of July 7, 1911: 

“It was Mr. Ely who took the first step, alone, against the 
protests of many by whom he was surrounded, that has 
led to the development of the large locomotives of today. 
While builders and engineers considered that the end had 
come, that the locomotive had reached the limit of its power, 
because of the restrictions current construction put upon the 
size of the firebox; Mr. Ely lifted his whole boiler into the 
air, set his foundation ring on top of the frames, widened his 
firebox and gave the machine a new lease of life. Many and 
dire were the predictions made as to the instability of the 
new design. But we all know the result. It did not upset, 
but ran with unexampled smoothness; and, with construction 
revolutionized, the whole country followed in his wake. This 
is but a single example of his work.” 

While the application of the design referred to, on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, is correctly stated as being the “work” 
of Mr. Ely, the clear implication of the above statement is 
that it was origina! with him. In the interest of historical 
accuracy, as well as in justice to James Milholland, who was 
one of the most able locomotive designers of his time, I feel 
obliged to call attention to the fact that such implication is 
absolutely incorrect and unwarranted. 

As a matter of fact, within my personal knowledge, it was 
Mr. Milholland, and not Mr. Ely, who first, in the language 
of your article, “lifted his whole boiler into the air, set his 
foundation ring on top of the frames, widened his firebox, 
and gave the machine a new least of life.” My present recol- 
lection is that this was first done in the 4-4-0 engine “Vera 
Cruz,” of the Philadelphia & Reading, with the construction 
of which I was personally familiar, and which was put in 
service not later than, and perhaps earlier than, the year 
1859. Illustrations of this engine, fully showing the con- 
struction referred to, will be found on Plate 53 of American 
and European Railway Practice, by A. L. Holley, New York, 
1861, and it was also illustrated in an issue of the London 
Engineer of 1860, the exact date of which I do not recall. 

I have no desire to detract from the high and well merited 
reputation of Mr. Ely, but, if he were with us today, I am 
entirely certain that he would neither claim, nor wish to 
be credited with, the design of Mr. Milholland. 

J. SNowpDEN BELL. 









Refrigeration of Perishable Freight in Transit 


A Discussion of the Efficiency of Different Types of 
Refrigerator Cars and Results of Tests Made on Them 


By M. E. Pennington 
Food Research Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry, United States Department of Agriculture 


HE people of the United States are as dependent upon 
refrigerator cars for their food supply as are the 
people of England upon her ships. The English re- 

frigerated food ship is the result of a systematic evolution; 
the American refrigerator car, like Topsy, has “‘just growed.” 
The United States has now well over 100,000 refrigerator 
cars belonging to railroads. It costs at least $1,500 to build 
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a refrigerator car, and most of them are in need of rebuilding 
after five years of service. With such an investment and 
cost of maintenance, and with the responsibility of trans- 
porting fresh food to the people, we may well inquire into the 
efficiency of the car for the work it is performing, and into 
the expense involved. 

The United States Department of Agriculture, through the 
Bureaus of Plant Industry and Chemistry, has, for some 
years, been studying the temperatures required to preserve 
perishable produce in transit. The department has obtained 
definite information on fruits, vegetables, dressed poultry and 
eggs. It is now determining the most efficient and econom- 
ical means of transporting these perishables. The problem 
is of great importance to the shippers, to the railroads, and 
to the consumer as well. 

_ The efficiency of the refrigerator car depends upon such 
factors as the quantity and kind of insulation, the type and 
the capacity of the ice bunkers, the size of the car, the tem- 
perature of the entering load, the manner of stowing the pack- 
ages, the circulation of the cold air from the ice bunkers, and 
the freedom of the insulating material from moisture. The 
€conomy of operation depends on such factors as the weight 





me 'S paper was presented before the Traffic Club of Chicago, October 6, 





of the car in relation to the weight of the load, the amount 
of ice required to cool the product in transit, or to maintain 
the initial temperatures of the precooled load, and the length 
of life of the car. All these, and other questions are the sub- 
ject of investigation in the Department of Agriculture in con- 
nection with the study of the preservation of the good condi- 
tion of perishables while in transit. Apparatus and methods 
of investigation had to be developed to obtain the necessary 
data. Gradually there has been evolved an arrangement of 
electrical thermometers which can be installed not only in 
appropriate locations in the car but within the packages, and 
even inside an orange, peach, chicken or fish. The wires 
from these thermometers run out between the packings of 
the door, and the terminals are permanently or temporarily 





attached to the indicators installed in an accompanying 
caboose. 

To complete this investigation will require years of detailed 
study. Certain fundamental facts, however, have been estab- 
lished and are outlined in this paper. For example, the 
distribution of the cold air from the ice bunker throughout 
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the car is vital to the preservation of the lading. The circu- 
lation of the air is produced and maintained by the difference 
in weight of warm and cold air. The actual difference be- 
tween the weight of a cubic foot of air at 65 deg. F. (1.18 
oz.) and 32 deg. F. (1.27 oz.) is only 0.09 ounces. Experi- 
ments with stationary precooling plants, cooled by ice or by 
ice and salt, have shown that the best and most economical 
results are obtained by hanging a basket of suitable ice ca- 
pacity close to, but not actually free from the walls of the 
room, and closing off the basket by an insulated bulkhead 
open about 12 in., both at the top and bottom, to permit en- 
trance and exit of air. In this way a large surface of ice is 
exposed to air contact and the air is compelled to travel over 
the entire column of ice before it escapes. The insulated 
bulkhead prevents the absorption of heat from the commodity 
and from the car, varying in quantity according to the dis- 
tance from the ice. The bulkhead also facilitates a steady 
ascent and progression of the warm air in the car toward the 
top of the bunker. To further facilitate the distribution of 
the cold air throughout the space, floor racks 4 in. high have 
been installed. 

Now let us see what practical results such a combination 


produces when applied to a refrigerator car which is, in other 
respects, of the usual type. Fig. 1+ shows the average tem- 
peratures in three cars of oranges in the same train in transit 
between Los Angeles and New York, each car containing 
462 boxes of fruit. Car A had the box bunker and open, or 
slatted, bulkhead so commonly seen in present day refriger- 





¢The study of fruits and vegetables is being conducted by the Bureau of 
Plant Industry under the supervision of H. J. Ramsey. I am indebted 
to him for the data on oranges and also such other facts concerning the 
transportation of fruits and vegetables as are brought out in this paper. 
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ators. The lading was placed directly on the floor. Car B 
had a basket bunker, insulated solid bulkhead, and a rack 
4 in. off the floor. Car C was of the same construction as 
car B, but the ice was mixed with 9 per cent salt the first day 
and 5 per cent of the added ice on the second. The tempera- 
ture of the load in car A averaged 54.4 deg. F. The temper- 
ature of the load in car B averaged 49.5 deg. F., while car C, 
in which salt had been added to the ice, not only cooled the 
oranges more quickly but reduced the average temperature 


of the load to 45.4 deg. F., a gain of 9 deg. F. as compared 


with car A. The amount of ice placed in the bunkers in 
car A, including that remaining in them at destination, was 
approximately 23,200 lb. In car B the ice amounted to 
18,675 lb., a saving of more than two tons. Car C, which 
had been salted, had 22,750 lb. of ice, still a little less than 
car A. 

The results obtained with car C open up great possibilities 
in the better distribution of such extremely perishable prod- 
ucts as strawberries, raspberries and cherries, widely pro- 
duced under conditions which generally preclude proper 
precooling before loading into the car. The insulated bulk- 
head prevented the frosting of the lading next to the bunker, 
and the floor rack provided a quick runway for the very cold 
air, which soon lost its temperature of 20 deg. F., or even 
less, by the absorption of the heat of the lading and of the 
car. 

Such results with the basket bunker, insulated bulkhead 
and floor rack, combined, naturally raise the question of the 
relative value of each of the three factors in producing and 
maintaining circulation, and gaining the available refrigera- 
tion from the ice. Experimentation shows that a rack on the 
floor of the car hastens the cooling of the load, and affords 
very decided protection to the lower layer of goods against 
both frost and heat. The floor rack alone, however, is far 
less efficient than the combination of the basket bunker and 
insulated bulkhead with floor rack. The addition of insula- 
tion to the bulkhead increases circulation and the lading is 
more rapidly and completely cooled than when the bulkhead 
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is either not insulated or is open. For example, Fig. 2 shows 
two cars of similar size and construction, one of which was 
provided with a floor rack and an insulated bulkhead, the 
other as commonly used. Both were loaded with eggs. The 
car with the insulated bulkhead and the floor rack reduced 
the average temperature of the load 17 deg. F. in 64 hours. 
The load in the ordinary car showed a reduction of 7.5 
deg. F. during the same period. The average temperature 
of the car with the insulated bulkhead and the floor racks 
was 5.5 deg. F. lower than the ordinary car. That it is not 
advisable to cease improvements with the floor rack and the 
insulated bulkhead is indicated by experiments which show 





Fig. 5 


that the quick cooling by ice and salt safely performed with 
the basket insulated bulkhead and floor rack is not possible 
without it. The pocketed cold air at the box bunker, which 
is always observed with bunkers of the box type, causes frost- 
ing of the goods against the bulkhead even when that is 
insulated. 

The failure of refrigerator cars to maintain even tempera- 
tures throughout the load has been a serious menace to ex- 
tremely perishable products. In order to produce tempera- 
tures at the top of the load between the doors—commonly the 
warmest place in the car—low enough to carry dressed poul- 
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try safely, it has been necessary to freeze the birds at the 
bunker. While freezing in transit does not injure the food 
value of dressed poultry, it does lower its money value at 
certain seasons or in some markets. Better air circulation 
tends to equalize temperatures, as shown in Fig. 3. In the 
car with the box bunkers and open bulkhead (car B), where 
the load was placed on floor strips, the package at the bunker 
on the floor froze solidly (23 deg. F.) during a four-day haul, 
although the package on the top of the 4 ft. load was 35.4 
deg. F. A similar car (car A), except that it had a basket 
bunker with an insulated bulkhead and a floor rack, main- 
tained an average temperature of 29.3 deg. F. at the bunker 
and 34.1 deg. F. in the package on the top of the load be- 
tween the doors. In the one case the average difference be- 
tween the warmest and coldest points in the car was 12.3 
deg. F.; in the other 4.8 deg. F. 

The reduction of the temperature on top layers can be in- 
creased by better and more judiciously applied insulation, 
especially in the roof of the car. Most of the cars in service 
have the same amount of insulation throughout, regardless of 
the additional straw on the roof during the heat of summer, 
and on the floor when frost protection is necessary. Experi- 
ments are now under way to determine just how much insula- 
tion it is advisable to have in roof and floors as well as in the 
body of the car. At present the work indicates that there is 
scarcely a refrigerator car in the country which is sufficiently 
well insulated to be an economical as well as a safe carrier 
of perishables. 

A large proportion of the refrigerator cars now in service 
have one inch of insulating material over the entire car. Some 
have two inches throughout, and a few, comparatively, have 
had especial care bestowed on the insulation of the roof and 
the floor. The lack of sufficient insulation, especially on the 
roof of the car, has been responsible for the fact that the top 
layers of such fruits as peaches, strawberries and cherries 
are so different in quality from the rest of the carload that 
they must be sold as separate lots. The higher temperature 
of the upper half of the car has led the shippers to urge 
longer cars, that they might extend rather than heighten the 
stacks of packages. As a result of this, and also in line with 
a general increasing of the capacity of all cars, the refriger- 
ator has been lengthened, regardless of the fact that heat 
transmission increases directly as the number of square feet 
of surface enclosing the car space. For example, a car whose 
roof, floor, walls and ends aggregate 1,170 sq. ft., and which 
is 33 ft. between linings, has the same amount of temperature 
protection with 2 in. of insulation as a car with 2.5 in. of 
insulation whose surfaces aggregate 1,407.5 sq. ft., and whose 
length between linings is 40 ft. 6 in. To determine the eco- 
nomical size of a refrigerator car in relation to the height of 
the lading, the consumption of ice, the total weight of the 
car and its initial cost is an economic problem of importance. 
Studies to obtain such information are now in progress. 

The most obvious results due to increased insulation are, 
first, better protection to the lading against both heat and 
cold, and, second, a saving in the use of ice. The modern 
trend in the handling of perishables is to include a precooling 
as a preparation for shipment, and it is a highly desirable 
practice from all viewpoints. When the goods enter the car 
at a temperature conducive to preservation, it is the business 
of the car to maintain that temperature. The goods need no 
further refrigeration, and the ice in the bunkers is required 
only to overcome the heat leakage through the walls. The 
difference in performance of a car with one inch of insulation, 
as compared with a similar car, except that the latter was 
provided with 2 in., is shown in Figs. 4 and 5. Both cars 
were loaded with eggs and closed without putting any ice in 
the bunkers. The weather at the loading point was cool 
enough to ensure a cool car. The possible dangers—against 
which the insulation was to protect—lay ahead. Fig. 4, 
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showing the performance of the car with one inch of insula- 
tion’ indicates very plainly that it could not protect the eggs. 
Fig. 5, on the other hand, shows that 2 in. of insulation, even 
with higher atmospheric temperatures, delivered the eggs at 
destination at practically the same temperature as they en- 
tered the car, and the maximum variation was but 4 deg. 
The one inch car needed 10,000 lb. of ice—the 2 in. car 
needed none. Is it any wonder that wide-awake shippers are 
- picking out their refrigerator cars more and more carefully? 


Experimentation indicates that marked economies can be 
effected in the consumption of ice in transit aside from the 
question of insulation. Raising the load off the floor, in- 
ducing a circulation of air in the car, and bringing a large 
surface of ice into contact with the air, tends to reduce the 
amount of ice used. As stated in another connection in this 
paper, a carload of oranges in a car having box bunkers with 
open bulkheads, and without a rack on the floor, had 23,200 
lb. of ice put into the bunkers between Los Angeles and New 
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York. A similar car provided with basket bunkers, insulated 
bulkheads, and a floor rack had 18,675 lb. Neither load 
was precooled. 

That.precooling of the lading means fewer icings in tran- 
sit is a matter of common knowledge. That by hard freezing 
of the goods, they not only do not require additional chilling 
in transit, but actually furnish refrigeration to the car, is not 
so commonly recognized. Fig. 6 shows the temperatures in 
transit of 20,000 lb. of poultry, which went into the car at 


zero F. The railroad icing record shows that 4,700 Ib. of 
ice was added during the eight-day haul and 470 Ib. of salt. 
Other experiments, under comparable conditions, show that 
nearly 5,000 Ib. of ice is used by cars carrying 20,000 tb. of 
poultry chilled to 30 to 32 deg. F. during a four-day hau!, or 
approximately twice as much. 
The temperature records show that the poultry grew graci 
ally warmer, faster on the top and bottom of the load, where 
the heat leakage from roof and floor was most pronounc’®, 
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and most slowly in the center of the load, where the packages 
protected one another. The chart also shows that the amount 
of salt added during transit is insufficient to maintain the 
temperatures produced on the initial salting, when the full 
10 per cent of the weight of the ice was present. It must be 
remembered that the salt bores through the ice and escapes 
as brine more rapidly than the bulk of the ice melts, hence it 
is in constantly decreasing proportion. Icing and salting 
rules take no account of this fact. It is quite obvious that 
different rules must be formulated if efficiency is to be se- 
cured. This problem, like all the other problems confronting 
the shipper and the carrier who are engaged in getting 
perishables to market in good condition, can be solved only 
on the basis of exact knowledge. That knowledge the United 
States Department of Agriculture, in co-operation with the 
shippers and the railroads, is now endeavoring to acquire and 
to pass on to all whom it may benefit. 





RAILROADS ASK INJUNCTION AGAINST 
ADAMSON LAW 


Suits have been filed in the United States district courts 
by several railroads during the past week attacking the 
validity of the Adamson “eight-hour” law, and asking 
injunctions to prevent its enforcement or the filing of suits 
against the roads for failure to comply with its provisions. 
In each case the United States district attorney in the district 
in which the suit was filed and the general chairmen of the 
four brotherhoods of train service employees on the roads 
involved are made defendants. Suits have been filed by the 
Union Pacific, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Louisville & 
Nashville, Chicago & Eastern Illinois and Chicago Great 
Western; and Receiver J. M. Dickinson of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific has filed a petition asking for the instruc- 
tions of the court regarding compliance with the law. It is 
understood that many roads throughout the country are 
preparing to take similar action individually. 

The petition filed by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe on 
November 9 in the United States district court at Kansas 
City, which seems to be typical of the others, attacks the law 
on the following grounds: 

“Complainant says that said act if valid would increase 
the wages paid by this company to many of its employees 
to the extent of at least several hundred thousand dollars 
during the period prescribed by section 3 of said act (but 
how much more it is impossible to state because it is im- 
possible to know what section 3 means) and would seriously 
hamper this complainant in framing contracts with its em- 
ployees in train service. But complainant says that said act 
is unconstitutional and void for the following reasons: 

“Said act is not a regulation of commerce among the states 
or with foreign nations and is not a means reasonably or 
appropriately related to any regulation of such commerce. 

“Said act does not constitute a legislative judgment that 
the things required by section 3 thereof are proper, but on its 
face shows that it merely creates a temporary and experi- 
mental status for the purpose of enabling Congress and the 
President to observe at the expense of this complainant and 
other railroad companies the effect of the experiment so as to 
decide in the future whether any such requirements (if con- 
stitutional) are proper or not. 

“Said act unreasonably and arbitrarily deprives this com- 
plainant of its liberty of contract and thereby as well as by 
compelling this complainant to pay increased wages deprives 
this complainant of its liberty and property without due 
process of law. 

“Said act is incapable of application to the subject matter 
with which it deals and is therefore unworkable, and, while 
Imposing enormous penalties for its violation, supplies no 
tule: or standards whereby this complainant can know how 
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to comply with the act; so that complainant though acting in 
the utmost good faith would be subjected in any effort to 
comply with the statute to destructive penalties; and by 
reason of such unworkability and uncertainty said act is not 
an appropriate exercise of any power possessed by Congress 
and is not due process of law. 

“That the classification of railroads made in said act and 
the exemption from the operation thereof of certain designated 
railroads is unjust, unreasonable and arbitrary, and deprives 
complainant of its property and rights without due process 
of law; that said act unduly, unjustly and arbitrarily favors 
certain railway employees who now receive high rates of pay 
for their services and seeks to compel this complainant to 
discriminate unjustly and arbitrarily in favor of those em- 
ployees and against many others who have no less right to 
equal treatment. 

“Said penal clause was enacted and made drastic so as 
to force compliance with said act through fear of the 
penalties and punishment therein ‘prescribed and to prevent 
an orderly resort to the courts for a just determination of the 
rights of the complainant, and said penal clause, as well as 
the other provisions of said act, are violative of and contrary 
to the provisions of the fifth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States.” 

The petition points éut that the compensation and working 
conditions of its train employees have been fixed by agree- 
ment with the employees and that ‘“‘none of said agreements 
contemplates that an employee shall work a fixed number of 
hours per day; that all of said agreements contemplate, and 
the peculiarities of railroad train service necessitate, that 
employees engaged in the operation of a train shall remain 
on duty until the train reaches the terminal where such train 
employees reside or can be accommodated with lodging be- 
tween trains,” and where the crews may be transferred and 
where the train and locomotive may be handled. “In other 
words,” the complainant says, “said employees are and must 
be required to perform the piece of work assigned to them, 
so that their work is measured primarly by mileage and not 
by hours” and that except in local passenger and freight 
service and work train service the employees do not neces- 
sarily work every working day, but frequently have lay-overs 
of a day or more between trips, sometimes regular and some- 
times irregular. 

It is also pointed out that the agreements provide many 
different measures, standards and rules for reckoning the 
compensation of employees and that in any one agreement 
the various measures, standards and rules used are related 
to each other and each constitutes in part the consideration 
for the others; that in many of the agreements the primary 
basis of compensation is mileage; that in some there is pro- 
vision designed to insure additional pay if a trip requires 
more than 10 hours or has made an average speed of less 
than 10 miles an hour, but that in other contracts based upon 
mileage there is no provision for pay by hours except in cases 
where the schedule time of the run is exceeded or where a 
specified average speed is not maintained; that in many 
cases the contract provides for a fixed monthly wage, but 
that “whatever the method of reckoning the compensation, the 
thing paid for is the piece of work, to-wit, the trip.” 

Whatever the primary basis of compensation may be, the 
petition states, there are coupled with it various supple- 
mentary measures and standards of reckoning compensation, 
such as those relating to delays at terminals, incidental 
switching, loading-and unloading livestock, loading and un- 
loading material, being ‘detained between trips at a terminal 
other than the home terminal, and being tied up between 
terminals. 

The petition then outlines the history of the recent con- 
troversy resulting from the demands of the train employees 
and shows that changes which the Adamson law purported 
to make in the standards and measures of reckoning com- 
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pensation differed radically from those demanded by the 
brotherhoods. And, “that the court may understand more 
clearly the extent to which said act operates to interfere with 
this complainant’s liberty of contract and hampers it in the 
performance of its public obligations and deprives it of its 
property, the reasons why said statute is incapable of applica- 
tion to the subject matter and the entire absence of any legal 
standard whereby complainant could regulate its conduct in 
an effort to comply with said act and avoid the penalties,” 
several pages of the petition are devoted to an explanation 
of the present standards and measures for reckoning com- 
pensation and the rules and conditions affecting employment. 
This includes an explanation of the dual basis of miles and 
hours and the methods for computing overtime, showing that 
the conductors and brakemen in through and irregular freight 
service are paid on a straight mileage basis at varying rates 
per mile on different parts of its system, and with varying 
rules as to the payment of overtime and other incidental 
service, and that the total compensation actually received by 
these employees per trip is substantially in excess of the rates 
per 100 miles because, generally speaking, the trips exceed 
100 miles, because of the monthly guarantee of 3,500 miles 
and because of extra pay for overtime and by reason of vari- 
ous allowances. It is also shown that conductors and train- 
men in local and mixed train service on many roads are paid 
a fixed monthly salary in addition to receiving pay for over- 
time and that there are special bases for certain runs. Similar 
explanations are given of the varying bases of compensation 
in passenger and work train service and various tables are 
presented to show the rates paid in different classes of service. 

Because of these varying conditions, the petition says, 
“that by reason of the fact that none of its train service is 
or can be operated on the basis of a fixed day’s labor and that 
the wages paid vary according to numerous conditions which 
change from day to day, there is no such thing as a standard 
day’s wage in railroad service” and that, therefore, the act 
“is not capable of application to the subject matter but is 
unworkable and fails to prescribe any standard whereby com- 
plainant and other railroads can be guided.” 

Among the particulars in which the provisions of the 
Adamson law differ from the demands made by the em- 
ployees, it is pointed out that the act did not purport to make 
any change in respect to yard switching or hostling service, 
but was confined solely to service in the operation of trains; 
that the act did not provide, as was demanded, for the reten- 
tion of any rates of pay or rules more favorable to the em- 
ployees than the standards attempted to be enacted by the 
act; that it purported to apply its requirements to passenger 
service as fully as to all other sorts of road service, whereas 
the demands wholly excluded passenger service; that the act 
did not provide for the retention in cases where it now exists 
or for the establishment where it does not now exist of a 
mileage unit of 100 miles or less as a measure or standard 
of compensation, but provided a standard eight-hour work 
day as the only measure or standard for reckoning compensa- 
tion. It was also pointed out that the act made no provision 
for the maintenance of any average speed per hour or for 
the mileage standard of reckoning compensation in any 
particular. 

The petition continues: 

“Complainant says that the wages of said employees are 
and have been substantial, and in many instances high and 
that said wages are now higher than they have ever been 
before; that said wages vary greatly as to different classes of 
employees and as to employees in the same class, and that 
the rates of wages on one railroad differ in a great many 
particulars from the rates of wages on other railroads of said 
employees performing similar services. 

“That section 3 of said act, if capable of application, is a 
mere arbitrary increase in wages without reference to the 
question whether existing wages are high or low, and with 
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respect to any train crew gives the greatest increase to the 
employee who now enjoys the highest wages and the lowest 
increase to the employee now enjoying the lowest wages. 

“If said section 3 can be given practical effect, the result 
will be, in a large part of this complainant’s train service, to 
compel the complainant, in respect of runs which require 
more than eight hours, to pay for the portion of any such 
runs made in the first eight hours thereof an amount of wages 
substantially greater than the complainant is required by the 
agreements with its employees to pay for such portion of such 
runs, and to pay for the remaining portion of such runs ad- 
ditional compensation which complainant is not required to 
pay by such agreements; and complainant believes the result 
will be to increase by many hundreds of thousands of dollars 
the amount which this company will have to pay to its said 
employees for such service.” 

It is stated that it is the duty of the district attorney, unless 
enjoined, to institute against complainant innumerable prose- 
cutions for penalties and imprisonment for alleged failure to 
comply with the act and that, unless they are restrained, 
numerous suits will be instituted against complainant by the 
employees to recover alleged extra compensation to which 
they will claim they are entitled by virtue of the act and that 
only by the injunctive process can the railroad be fully pro- 
tected in the exercise of its rights, and that the granting of 
the injunctive process will prevent a multiplicity of suits and 
prosecutions. The petition, therefore, prays that the de- 
fendants and all employees in complainant’s service who may 
be represented by them, may be restrained preliminarily until 
final hearing and perpetually thereafter from instituting any 
prosecution under this act and that it be adjudged to be un- 
constitutional and void. The court is asked to issue not only 
a writ of injunction, but subpoenas against the defendants to 
appear and answer the bill and that a temporary restraining 
order be served upon them immediately. 

The complainant is willing, pending the court’s final deter- 
mination, as to the validity of the act, to take such steps as 
may be approved by the court for the purpose of preventing 
any employee from suffering loss by reason of the temporary 
injunction and asks that the court indicate what steps it 
shall take by way of keeping special accounts, giving bond 
or otherwise, for the purpose of assuring complete protection 
to all its employees. If the injunction be denied, the com- 
plainant says, and it be compelled, under fear of the penalties 
provided, to adopt at its own peril some construction of the 
act and if the act shall subsequently be declared to be invalid, 
the loss sustained by it will be wholly irreparable. 

Copies of the original demands of the train employees, of 
President Wilson’s address to Congress urging the passage 
of the law, and of the text of the Adamson law are included 
as exhibits, together with statements of rates of pay of 
various classes of employees. 

W. G. Lee, president of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, issued a statement on Saturday saying that “any 
railroad that attempts to cancel the present schedule of hours 
and pay or refuses to put the eight-hour day into effect will 
find itself with a strike on its hands on January 1, law or 
no law.” He continued: 

“The power that was given us last spring, when 400,000 
employees of the railroads voted to strike unless the railroads 
granted our demands, is just as good now as it was then, and 
will be invoked if necessary. What the Supreme Court does 
with the law is no concern of ours. We have demanded fair 
working hours and we are going to get them.” 


Worip’s Deepest Mine.—The deepest mine works in 


any part of the world are in Brazil. One of the mines of 
St. John Del Ray Mining Company, Limited, has reached 
the vertical depth of 5,826 ft., and since the vein shows no 
sign of losing its size or value, the company is considering 
means of continuing to a vertical depth of 7,626 ft. 
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A Front View of the New Station 


HE new Union Station and auxiliary passenger facili- 
T ties at Dallas, Tex., which have been under construc- 
tion for the past two years are now completed; they 
were placed in service on October 8, although the formal 
opening occurred on October 14. This project represents an 
expenditure of over $5,125,000, of which, approximately, 
$1,125,000 is for the station building alone. This terminal 
provides passenger facilities for all of the eight railroads 
entering Dallas, which is a city of approximately 140,000 
population. 

Up to the present time there have been five separate stations 
at Dallas, four of which were located relatively close together, 
while the fifth was about a mile distant. The Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas and the Texas & Pacific occupied individual 
stations. Until the discontinuance of train service into Dallas 
recently the Trinity & Brazos Valley was a tenant of the St. 
Louis Southwestern. The Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf and 
the St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas were tenants of the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, while the Texas & New Orleans 
used the station of the Houston & Texas Central. 

This condition led to agitation by business interests of 
Dallas as early as 1907 for a union station for the use of 
all lines. This agitation led to the preparation of plans for 
two separate stations which would accommodate all of the 
roads except the St. Louis Southwestern. However, these 
plans were not satisfactory to the citizens of Dallas and nego- 
tiations were finally begun with the purpose of constructing a 
union terminal for all roads. An agreement to this effect was 
consummated late in 1911. 

To carry on this project, the Union Terminal Company 
was organized in March, 1912, the stock of which is owned 
equally by the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Gulf, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas of Texas, the 
St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas, the Houston & Texas Cen- 
tral, the St. Louis Southwestern, the Trinity & Brazos Val- 
ley, and the Texas & Pacific. These lines include all of the 
roads entering Dallas with the exception of the Texas & New 
Orleans, which will use the union station facilities as a ten- 
ant of the Houston & Texas Central. Since the organization 
of the terminal company the Trinity & Brazos Valley has 
discontinued the trackage arrangement by which it operated 
trains into Dallas and it will not use the station although 
still participating in its ownership. The construction of 
these new facilities has been carried on under the direction 


Union Passenger F acilities at Dallas 


A Complete Layout for All Roads Is Now Practically 
Completed Which Will Réplace Five Old Stations — 








of the terminal company organization and the terminal will 
be operated in the same manner. 

The location finally adopted was chosen after a careful 
consideration of several sites. It possesses a number of ad- 
vantages for its use as a terminal property. A considerable 
amount of land was leased from various railways already on 
the ground and about 10 acres of property, largely improved 
with business blocks was also purchased at a cost of 
$1,750,000. 

By purchasing about 80 acres of land lying between the 
site of the station and the river it was possible to obtain the 
vacation of the streets intersecting the site between Calhoun 
street and the Oak Cliff viaduct. A portion of this property 
acquired along the river front has been ceded to the city for 
wharfage purposes with the agreement that no streets are to 
be opened across the tracks at grade. As a result of these 
arrangements there is only one grade crossing over the tracks 
of the terminal company in the two miles included within 
the limits of this work, and this is an unimportant street. 
There are also only three overhead viaducts over the tracks, 
one of which, the Oak Cliff viaduct, was built previous to 
the construction of the terminal; another at Commerce street 
is now being erected at the joint expense of the city, the 
county, and the terminal company, and the third has been 
constructed by the North Texas Traction Company carrying 
the electric trains over the tracks of the terminal company. 

The site selected for the station is also convenient to the 
business district of Dallas and is readily reached from it as 
well from the part of the city across the Trinity river known 
as Oak Cliff. It is convenient to all of the railways. The 
main lines of the Katy, the Cotton Belt, and the Rock Island, 
the latter carrying the Frisco from Ft. Worth and Denison as 
a tenant, originally crossed the site of the new station while 
the Texas & Pacific crosses the north end of the station 
ground. The Santa Fe and its tenant, the Frisco (from 
Paris, Tex.) reach the station over a connection with the 
terminal tracks at Santa Fe Junction two miles south of the 
station. The Houston & Texas Central now uses the Katy 
tracks for a distance of about 5 miles through the city, while 
the trains of the Texas & New Orleans have been diverted 
from the Houston & Texas Central tracks to those of the 
Santa Fe at Central Junction and now come onto the termi- 
nal tracks at Santa Fe Junction. 

About 80 passenger trains arrive and depart from Dallas 
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daily, all of which come on the terminal tracks at the two 
ends. Most of the trains of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
the Houston & Texas Central and the Texas Pacific run 
through the city while one train of the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco also runs through to Ft. Worth. Dallas is a terminal 
for all of the other roads. 

The union terminal project includes the union station 
building and tracks, complete coach and engine facilities, and 
a belt line extending from a crossing with the Santa Fe tracks 
nearly two miles south of the station to a connection with the 
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THE PASSENGER TERMINAL 

The most important feature of the terminal development 
is the station, which is located on the west side of Houston 
street, one of the important thoroughfares of the city. A 
considerable portion of the site adjacent to the street was 
occupied with buildings, including one four-story and several 
three-story warehouses, a 750,000 bu. elevator, and a five- 
story flour mill. All of these buildings had to be wrecked 
to make room for the terminal. 

Much of the land near the river and particularly that occu- 


Track Layout in the Vicinity of the Station 


Katy tracks, a short distance north of the Texas & Pacific 
crossing. A double-track and a single-track connection with 
the Santa Fe on 12 deg. 30 min. curves are provided at the 
east and two single-track connections with the Texas & Pa- 
cific north of the station. One of the latter connections re- 
quired a single track through truss span 150 ft. long with 
a ‘pile trestle approach over the Trinity river which span 
must be converted into a lift span whenever required by navi- 


pied by the tracks and train sheds was low and subject to 
overflow from the Trinity river freshets, which are liable to 
occur in any season. To raise the tracks above the high- 
water level of the river it was necessary to bring in over 
700,000 cu. yds. of embankment material. The maximum 
height of the embankments was 32 ft. 

To obtain this material advantage was taken of an oppor- 
tunity to secure a borrow pit without expense to the company 
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Track Layout, Showing Entrance to New Union Station 


gation in accordance with the terms of the government per- 
mit. 

At present two tracks have been built from Santa Fe Junc- 
tion to Cadiz street although the embankment has been 
graded for four tracks. Two freight tracks have also been 
built outside those of the terminal company for the use of the 
Rock Island, replacing two tracks removed to make room for 
the Belt line. From Cadiz street northward two tracks for 
freight movements are provided in addition to the two passen- 
ger tracks. 


by arranging with the owner of a gravel pit overlaid with 8 
to 10 ft. of earth to strip this pit and use the overburden in 
the filling. This pit was located across the Trinity river from 
the station site with a maximum haul of two miles and an 
average haul of only 114 miles. A construction track was 
built from the station to this pit independent of the operated 
lines and two steam shovels and 30-yd. all-steel Western air 
dump cars were installed. The shovels worked continuous!y 
night and day from October, 1914, to September, 1915, ex- 
cept for the time when the pits were flooded by high water. 
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The station building faces on Houston street and is set 
back 35 ft. from the street line. It is of the Adam type of 
architecture. The main portion is 281 ft. 6 in. long, and 
134 ft. wide and is three stories in height. Extending back 
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enameled brick and terra cotta, which absorbs the glare and 
gives an attractive matt finish to the building. ‘The exterior 
walls are further set off by an ornamental balustrade around 
the top of the building. The structure is supported on con- 
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First or Street Floor Plan 


over the tracks from the west side of the main building is a 
passageway to trains or concourse 39 ft. 8 in. wide and 191 
ft. 8 in. long. In the corner between this extension and the 
main building, and extending over the first track, is a con- 


crete foundations extending an average depth of 28 ft. to 
blue limestone. 

Where the building extends over the tracks, as in the con- 
course and the train passageway, all exposed steel surfaces 
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The Ticket Office and Baggage Counter on the First Fioor. 


Course 133 ft. 6 in. long parallel to the building and 61 ft. 
Wide. Provision has been made for the extension of this 
concourse over other tracks as the demand for waiting room 
space becomes greater. 

The building is of attractive design. The exterior walls 
are of massive construction with a Vermont granite base 6 
ft. high on the front faces and concrete with a wire brush 
Suriace on the rear face. Above this base the exterior faces 
on all four sides of the building are of Tiffany white combed 


are incased in concrete as a protection against the action of 
locomotive gases. 

The front of the building is set off by a loggia at the eleva- 
tion of the second floor, with massive pillars on the line of 
the front base each of which is flanked with two terra cotta 
columns. A balustrade between the pillars supports flower 
boxes. 

The main entrance to the station is on Houston street and 
consists of four groups of six doors each, leading through 
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vestibules directly into the ticket lobby. 
riages is at the north end, passing through a corridor leading 
into the same lobby. The carriage entrance is protected from 
the weather by a large ornamental iron and glass marquis. A 
driveway is provided at the opposite end of the building for 
the delivery of baggage direct to the baggage room. 

The ticket lobby occupies all the central portion of the 
first floor. The ticket office is located between the two cen- 
tral main entrances and has a semi-circular face containing 
14 ticket windows. Directly across the lobby from the ticket 
office is the baggage checking counter with the parcel check 
stand immediately at the left. The baggage handling and 
storage facilities occupy the west part of this floor and extend 
the entire length of the building. The baggage room has 
been given special treatment. The floor in this room is of 
mastic, while the walls are attractively finished by using a 
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high to the vaulted plastered ceiling. This room is finished 
in buff brick with white terra cotta trim. The metal trim- 
mings and doorways are of ornamental cast iron. The room 
is provided with 16 large double seats at the outer ends of 
which are placed radiators enclosed in cast iron grills. Three 
large arched windows afford access to the loggia on the Hous- 
ton street side and an equal number on the opposite side of 
the room lead to the concourse. At the south end of the 
waiting room an information bureau is located, at one end 
of which is a telegraph office. 

In the south corner on this floor is the barber shop and 
beyond the white men’s smoking and toilet rooms. The 
smoking room is finished in buff pressed brick and the toilet 
room with a white marble wainscot and plaster above. In 
the corresponding location in the opposite end of the building 
are the white womens rest and toilet rooms. The negro gen- 
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Second Floor Plan Showing the Waiting Room and Concourse 


dark red paving brick wainscot with lighter colored brick 
above. 

The newsstand and drug. store are located on opposite 
sides of the ticket office. An emergency hospital and a first- 
aid room are located in the northeast corner of the building, 
while in the corresponding location at the opposite end is a 
family waiting room. :; 

Directly opposite the south entrance leading from Houston 
street a broad stairway leads to the second floor and directly 
to the train gates, thereby eliminating the necessity of a trav- 
eler going into the ticket lobby or the waiting room unless he 
has business to transact. Estimates have shown that about 
70 per cent of the passengers at Dallas will go to and from 
trains without passing into either the ticket lobby or the 
waiting room. 

To the north of the stairway on the second floor is the 
main white waiting room 132 ft. long, 70 ft. wide and 48 ft. 


eral waiting room, men’s room, women’s room and toilet 
rooms occupy the western part of the south end of the build- 
ing. The general waiting room contains a lunch counter for 
negroes. The lunch and dining rooms for white persons are 
located directly off the main waiting room at the north end 
of the building. They are finished with Verde antique and 
white marble wainscot and plaster above. 

Two entrances lead from the waiting room into the con- 
course, which is particularly well lighted with an almost 
continuous row of glazed sash along the track side. The 
room is finished with buff brick with a plaster ceiling above. 
No seats are provided in the concourse. Directly at the head 
of the stairs and also opening from the concourse is the pas- 
sageway to trains which is also without seats. Train gates 
are located at the heads of the stairways leading to the plat- 
forms below. 

Tile floors are provided in all of the public rooms through- 
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out the building except the concourse, train passageway and 
loggia, where concrete floors have been placed. The lighting 
of the principal rooms is direct by means of electroliers and 


side wall lights. 

smaller rooms. 

the building. 
While baggage is handled on the first floor of the station 


Indirect lighting is used in the offices and 
Artificial ventilation is provided throughout 
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the building for its entire length. Two stub tracks have been 
built along the south or American Express end of the plat- 
form, while one additional track extends almost the entire 
length of the building. 

A separate building has been provided immediately north 
of the main station for the use of trainmen, with individual 
lockers for each trainman laying over at Dallas. A power 

















The Platforms and Baggage Elevators 


all express is diverted to a separate building 320 ft. long and 
56 ft. wide, located along Houston street south of the station. 
This building is also of white Tiffany brick and white terra 
cotta in harmony with the station and is one story high except 
for a length of 42 ft. 6 in. at each end, where an additional 





house has also been built of concrete a short distance south 
of the express building. 

The track layout at the station consists of 10 through 
tracks along platforms in addition to the three sub-tracks at 
the express building and three freight tracks which pass 











Interior of the 


story is added for office purposes. At the north end of this 
building 200 ft. is assigned to the Wells Fargo Express 
Company and the remainder to the American Express Com- 
pany. A trucking platform extends along the track side of 





Waiting Room 


around the rear of the station. The platforms are of red 


vitrified brick with the top six inches above the top of rail. 
“Safety” clearance lines marked by alternate white bricks 
are inserted in the platforms. 


The platforms are provided 
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with butterfly sheds of steel construction roofed with Federal 
cement tile. 

An enclosed overhead trucking viaduct 15 ft. wide extends 
over the tracks near each end of the platforms, 300 ft. each 
side of the passenger thoroughfare. Elevators connect these 
viaducts with each platform and with the track level at the 
building end of the viaduct. This construction is provided 
for use in handling baggage and express to and from trains 
without interfering with the movements of passengers or 
trains. An emergency crossing of the track at grade is also 
provided at the north end of the platforms for use when 
the elevators may be out of service temporarily. 


OTHER FACILITIES 
Coach and engine terminal facilities have been built at 
Cadiz street, about three-fourths mile south of the station. 
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The Train Concourse 


A seven track coach cleaning and storage yard with service 
buildings has been provided. A twelve-stall brick round- 
house in which two stalls have been set aside for shop pur- 
poses has also been built at this point, resting on a 21-ft. 
fill. An 85 ft. through turntable of American Bridge Com- 
pany design has been built with a concrete pit and circle 
wall. A brick boiler house is installed with two boilers, 
space being left for two additional boilers whenever needed. 
Other facilities at this point include a steel stand-pipe 24 
ft. in diameter and 45 ft. high for water service and a coaling 
platform and ash pit. 

The main tracks are laid with 90-lb. A.R.A. type A rail on 





sia | 





Rear View of the Station Showing the Train Concourse 


creosoted ties, fully tie plated and supported on gravel bal- 


last. Manganese construction was used throughout the ter- 
minal for frogs, switch points and crossings. A total of 45 
crossings, 36 slip switches and 80 simple switches were 
required. 

Two interlocking plants have been built. The larger one, 
with 103 levers, is located at the Texas & Pacific crossing 
and controls the intersection of that line with two freight and 
two passenger tracks, the connections of the Rock Island, the 
Cotton Belt, and the Katy, with the terminal tracks and the 
north entrance to the station. The other interlocking tower, 
with 86 levers, is located south of the North Texas Traction 
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viaduct and controls the south entrance to the station and 
the crossing of the Katy freight tracks over those of the ter- 
minal company. ‘These towers are of reinforced concrete 
construction. Both plants are Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany electro-pneumatic installations. The main tracks of 
the terminal company are also equipped with automatic 
signals throughout. 

This entire terminal project has been built under the direc- 
tion of C. H. Dana, chief engineer of the Union Terminal 
Company, with F. D. Griffin, engineer of outside construc- 
tion, and W. P. Weathers, engineer of buildings. The sta- 
tion building was designed by Jarvis Hunt, architect, Chi- 
cago. Because of the provision in the laws of Texas prohib- 
iting the issuance of bonds except on the basis of a valuation 
of property actually built, it was necessary to construct this 
terminal on a cost plus percentage basis, the contractor 
financing the work and being reimbursed from time to time 
from the proceeds of bond issues authorized after partial 
valuations had been made by the railroad commission. J. W. 
Thompson, of St. Louis, was the general contractor. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE 


The annual meeting of the National Industrial Traffic 
League was held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on Novem- 
ber 9 and 10. In adopting the report of the executive com- 
mittee the league registered its opposition to government 
ownership or operation of common carriers and favored ex- 
clusive federal control of regulation, provided this can be 
accomplished in a way that will permit the same degree of 
protection, and speedy determination of, wholly intrastate 
matters as now obtained. It also favored increasing the 
membership of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
federal incorporation of railroads and the federal regulation 
of the issuance of securities, an amendment of the Act to 
Regulate Commerce so that its terms will apply uniformly to 
all common carriers, the extension of the time within which 
claims can be presented to the commission from two years to 
three years, and further amendment of the act to give shippers 
the broadest possible right of appeal. ‘The league expressed 
its opposition to any amendment to the act granting the com- 
mission power to prescribe minimum rates, to any change in 
Section 12 of the present act to regulate commerce, and any 
change whatsoever in the present law respecting the suspen- 
sion of tariffs. 

The committee on Car Demurrage and Storage urged the 
league to register a protest against the tariffs filed by the 
carriers to become effective December 1, increasing demurrage 
charges. Following the adoption of this report the league 
drew up a resolution requesting the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to suspend the demurrage tariffs so that the 
shippers may have an opportunity to be heard against them. 
The report of the committee not only opposed increased de- 
murrage chatges..but favored an increase in the per diem 
rate, with the recommendation that the whole subject be re- 
ferred to the commission. 

The league expressed its disapproval of the proposed 
changes in the rules of practice, Nos. 3 and 13 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission outlined in a circular of the 
league, published in the Railway Age Gazette of October 6. 

The Special Committee on Railway Leases and Sidetrack 
Agreements has been given authority by the Executive Com- 
mittee to file a petition of intervention with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, asking for a general investigation 
of railway leases in accordance with the commission’s own 
motion, which has never been acted upon. 

The Official Division of the Classification Committee re- 
ported that the Official Classification Committee did not 
favor following its two suggestions: First, that some effori 
be made to arrange the time to be devoted to each subject be- 
fore the committee, based upon the length of time which the 
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petitioners express themselves as requiring previous to the 
hearing; second, that the Western Classification Committee’s 
plan of assigning certain subjects for certain days be fol- 
lowed. 

The Special Committee on Concealed Loss and Damage 
Claim Forms reported that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission had given ‘its tentative approval of the forms agreed 
upon jointly by the committee and a committee of the 
Freight Claim Association. Members were urged to make 
use of the forms and thus give proper co-operation to the 
carriers. 

The Southern Division of the Classification Committee 
reported that it had reason to believe that the Southern 
Classification Committee would soon be recognized on lines 
substantially similar to those of the Western Classification 
Committee. At the recommendation of the committee the 
league passed a resolution urging the Southern Classifica- 
tion Committee to establish suitable carload ratings on 
commodity descriptions similar to those in the Official Class- 
ification. 

The Committee on Express reported that in revising ex- 
press receipts to conform with the Cummins Amendment to 
the Commerce Act, the express companies had planned to 
revise Section 7 of the proposed express receipt so that 
claims might be filed within four months. The express com- 
mittee of the league, however, insisted upon a six months 
provision and the matter has been left to the decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Weighing Committee reported that it was negotiating 
with the American Railway Association for provision in the 
National Code of Weighing Rules establishing a tolerance of 
300 lb. in connection with the tare weight of box cars, and 
a further provision that when a car is weighted light and 
loaded on request of the shipper or consignee, and a differ- 
ence between the marked and actual weight is more than 
300 lb. is disclosed, there will be no charge against the 
shipper or consignee for the weighing service. ‘The commit- 
tee pointed out such a rule would result in more frequent 
reweighing and stenciling of box cars, and necessarily in 
more accurate stenciled and net weights, such as desired by 
both carriers and shippers. 

The Western Division of the Classification Committee re- 
ported that the Western Classification Committee was op- 
posed to its suggestion that present, as well as proposed 
ratings, be included in dockets in conformity with the pres- 
ent practice of the Official and Southern Classification Com- 
mittees. 

It was the opinion of the Freight Claim Committee that 
where shipments are loaded on team tracks and the agent 
is notified it should be his duty to furnish a checker and 
give a clear receipt for the freight so loaded, and this opin- 
ion was endorsed by the league. 

The officers of the league were re-elected as follows: 
President, G. M. Freer, manager traffic department, Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce; vice-president, W. H. 
Chandler, manager transportation department, Boston 
Chamber of Commerce; secretary and treasurer, O. F. Bell, 
traffic manager, Crane Company, Chicago. The following 
members were added to the executive committee: R. D. 
Sangster, C. W. Egger, Charles Rippin, W. P. Trickett and 
J. S. Davant. J. C. Maddison is no longer a member. 

Frank Trumbull, chairman of the board of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, and Julius Fleischmann, president of the 
Fleischmann Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, addressed the 
league at its annual banquet on November 9. ‘The address 
of Mr. Trumbull is published elsewhere in this issue of the 
Railway Age Gazette. 





MINIMUM WAGE IN VictTor1a.—The minimum wage for 
railway men in Victoria has been increased from 8s. 6d 
($2.04) to 9s. ($2.16) a day. 
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THE NEED FOR BETTER REGULATION* 


By Frank Trumbull, 
Chairman of the Railway Executives’ Advisory Committee. 


In order that we may intelligently consider other things, 
may I mention first the thing which I have no doubt is per- 
fectly clear to you but one which is not always remembered; 
that is, the essential difference between the railway business 
and other industries. ‘The essential difference is that rail- 
roads are subject to minute regulation and, therefore, to an 
artificial limitation on their profits. The railway investors 
of this country are quite willing, I think, to take their chances 
with other people in the ups and downs of supply and 
demand, of labor questions and so on; but they have to take 
one additional risk that other people do not have to take and 
that is limitation on their profits. 

Perhaps I can give you no better illustration of it than to 
mention the boat service through the Panama canal. Our 
government has spent $350,000,000 on that piece of work— 
splendid from an engineering standpoint—and has passed a 
law quarantining the canal against railroad-owned boats. 
Another law provides that when railroads lower rates to 
meet the competition of boats, if the boat competition is sub- 
sequently removed, the railroads cannot raise their rates 
unless for some other reason than the elimination of water 
competition and that other reason, whatever it may be, must, 
in turn, be sanctioned by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Now, what has happened? If any group of men had put 
$350,000,000 of private money into an enterprise that pays 
so poorly in direct return as the Panama canal has so far 
done, they would be tabooed in financial circles. 

What happens next? When boats running through the 
canal can make more profit somewhere else, they take to their 
heels and get into other trade. They are subject to no limita- 
tions about where they shall run, while the railroads are 
fixed; are subject to many limitations and are not permitted 
to raise their rates. 

I shall not argue at length the matter of limitation on rail- 
way profits but simply give you one more illustration: There 
is at the moment a shortage of coal and in some districts, at 
least, soft coal is selling at the mines at five or six dollars a 
ton—three or four times the ordinary price. Think of the 
profit this must yield to somebody, but more than that, think 
of another phase of it; namely—sooner or later these increas- 
ing costs of all kinds of material and supplies will find their 
way into railway expenses. 

It is true that the railroads of the United States are more 
prosperous this year than ever before in their history but the 
profit for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916—hbefore deduct- 
ing interest on bonds or dividends on stock—was less than 
six per cent return on the value of railway property used by 
the public. This profit on about 225,000 miles of road, 
excluding the smaller lines, was only about 17 times the 
profit of one private corporation, the Ford Motor Company. 

You will observe that I am speaking of the railroads as a 
whole, for everything conspires to make it incumbent upon 
all of us to study the railway problem in its entirety and not 
piecemeal. 

There has been a great deal of talk about financial mis- 
management of certain roads but if you will sum it all up, 
you will find it relates to less than 10 per cent of the mileage 
of the country. The things criticized happened years ago and 
I believe are not happening at all today, but a great deal of 
fresh capital is needed, primarily for your benefit, and there 
is practically no appetite for fresh railway investments. One 
very serious phase of railway financing is that for some time 
there has been no financing by new issues of stock. Roughly 
speaking, the debt of American railroads in the hands of the 








*An address delivered at the annual dinner of the National Industrial 
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public is about ten billion dollars with a foundation of about 
six billion dollars of stock. How long would your banker 
be hospitable to you if you were borrowing ten dollars for each 
six dollars you put into your business and were continually 
asking him to lend you more on subordinate security without 
increasing your, own participation and risks? If capital, 
which is fluid, flows in other and more attractive directions 
than toward the railroads, what is the answer? 

We have recently had a remarkable example of railroad 
regulation. I refer to the Adamson law. I am prepared to 
make at least one definite statement about it—that no one, 
either a Congressman, railroad official, labor leader or anyone 
else, knows just what the law means. If the act is found to 
be unconstitutional, it is, of course, not a law at all and the 
railroads, investors, employees, shippers, the traveling public 
would be relegated to the position which existed before, and 
collective bargaining would undoubtedly be re-established. 
If the law is found to be constitutional, it will still have to 
be interpreted in several particulars so that it may be in- 
telligently obeyed by .both the railroads and the employees. 
Even when this is done, there opens up a long vista of possi- 
bilities, both for investors, employees and for the remainder 
of the one hundred million people of this country. For 
example, if Congress has the power to prohibit a decrease in 
wages, has it the power to prohibit increases? If it has the 
power to regulate wages, must the wages be just and reason- 
able, as railroad rates are required by law to be? Will Con- 
gress determine what are just and reasonable wages for all 
railway employees instead of for trainmen only? Will 
Congress attempt to regulate wages directly or through a com- 
mission? If through a commission, will its findings be 
mandatory alike upon the employees and upon the companies ? 
Is railway capital “enlisted” in the public service and will 
railway employees also be “enlisted”? If Congress or a com- 


mission raises railway wages, will it raise the rates simul- 
taneously or will investors have to wait for tedious hearings 


before various commissions? Can new capital be coerced 
into involuntary servitude and, if not, how will new facilities 
be provided—particularly if wage demands are to be acceded 
to without investigation? Will the equivalent be made up to 
investors by guarantees or by taxation, or how? These dre 
only a few of the many interesting questions that will un- 
doubtedly logically follow the entry of Congress into the field 
of regulation of wages, and logically all kinds of industries 
engaged in interstate commerce may sooner or later become 
involved in a similar problem. 

The evolution of all these questions is emphasizing more 
and more the desirability of unifying our system of railway 
regulation. Railroad officials and directors accept the prin- 
ciple of regulation. Now that they are in accord with the 
people of the country on that subject, surely all of us can get 
down to business and consider the whole subject from the 
standpoint of the public interest. The railroads know that 
they cannot hope to stand for or permanently succeed in any- 
thing that is not in the interest of the public. Efficiency of 
railway administration is demanded and expected. Surely 
it must also be in your interest that railway regulation shall 
be efficient. How can any business be efficient if it is subject 
to the intrusion upon one authority of 48 other separate state 
authorities—or even 12 or 13 on single railway systems? 

Railway officials are quite willing that future issues of 
railway securities shall be supervised, provided prompt and 
efficient action can be had. Money market conditions are, as 
you know, so fickle that delays would be costly, for hiring 
money is like hiring other things and occasionally a serious 
delay might bring an otherwise solvent company into bank- 
ruptcy. Railway officials all feel, however, that supervision 
of securities should be in one place, that is, in Washington 
and not in 48 different states. At present 19 or 20 states 
are attempting to deal with this question and no two of them 
are alike in their requirements. The easiest and most efficient 
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way to accomplish the desired end is by federal incorporation 
of every railroad engaged in interstate commerce. 

I know that nothing could appeal to this audience more 
than a brief discussion of efficiency. You know that, as a 
whole, railway facilities of this country are not keeping pace 
with the expansion of trade. It would be money in your 
pockets if free capital could by some transformation become 
eager to engage in the railway business. Railway invest- 
ments ought, in your interest, to be tempting. Naturally, the 
first thing to which any business man turns his attention 
nowadays is the cutting out of waste. In the last 10 years. 
particularly some of the most alert minds of our country have 
been intensively studying railway economies. Perhaps they 
have not reached perfection but surely there is much to the 
credit of American railway officials in this brief statement 
of fact: American railways have the lowest capitalization per 
mile, the lowest rates and the highest wages in the world. 
And this in the face of the present rising costs which are 
yielding enormous profits to thousands of other industries. 
You expect, and have a right to expect, that the railroads of 
this country shall be operated honestly and economically. 
You have also a right to expect and to demand in your own. 
interest that railway regulation shall not be wasteful. Every 
unnecessary burden on the railroads must inevitably be- 
reflected either in higher rates, poorer credit or poorer service. 
Surely poorer service is not in your interest. We believe that 
Congress ought to exercise its power to take entire charge of 
these instrumentalities of commerce and to really regulate 
them in your interest and in the interest of the remainder 
of the public. There is no way of proving it, but I honestly 
believe that one hundred million dollars a year is being. 
wasted by the present methods of regulation. But assume 
that it is not more than fifty million dollars a year; ought 
that not to be saved for somebody—for you, for the investors, 
for better facilities or for employees? The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has decided some time since that the pas- 
senger traffic of this country is not paying its share of the- 
cost of transportation and yet it is impotent under our dual 
system of regulation to make its own declaration really 
effective. 

We believe that regulation should be unified so as to make: 
it effective and also to fix in your behalf, as well as our own, 
the responsibility which is now so scattered as to be practi- 
cally non-existent. Our state lines are not the frontiers of 
48 separate countries but we are one nation—a hundred 
million people nearly all speaking the same language and all 
entitled to the same opportunities. Railway administration 
ought to always keep in close touch with the people and so: 
ought railway regulation. This can easily be accomplished 
by regional commissions working under one unified law. If 
the strength of the national banks can be mobilized, railway 
efficiency can also be mobilized regionally for the encourage- 
ment of investors and for your benefit. Our trade is expand- 
ing but it cannot expand as it ought to do, either at home or 
abroad, unless our transportation facilities are put under one 
flag instead of 49. 

Fortunately, Congress has appointed a joint committee of 
the House and Senate—five Senators and five Representatives 
—known as the Newlands committee, which is to inquire into 
the whole subject of railroad regulation. Its hearings are to 
commence in Washington on the 20th of this month. An 
opportunity will be offered to all interests to be heard and it 
will add very much to your comfort and security, if its con- 
clusions shall be constructive, as I believe they will. The 
proper treatment of our railroads has come to be our fore- 
most domestic problem. What we need on this subject is 
light, not heat. You and I doubtless prefer not to take 
public office but we can all serve our country by co-operating 
in perfecting our lines of transportation so that the business 
of the country may go unvexed in all directions—north, east, . 
south and west. 












National Association of 


Railway Commissioners 


President of the Organization Opposes Exclusive Federal 


Regulation; 


HE twenty-eighth annual convention of the National 
Association of Railway Commissioners was begun at 
Washington on November 14, with an unusually large 
attendance. President Robert R. Prentis, who has just re- 
signed as chairman of the Virginia Corporation Commission 
to become a member of the state supreme court, presided and 
in his opening address made a vigorous attack on the pro- 
posal for curtailing the regulating powers of the state rail- 
road commissions and for centralizing the regulating author- 
ity at Washington. He said that the adoption of the New- 
lands resolution by Congress, providing for the forthcoming 
investigation of railroad regulation itself indicates “the very 
great progress that has been made in the deliberate and 
concerted effort to destroy the state commissions as regulating 
bodies, including the taking over by the federal government 
of exclusive jurisdiction to regulate intrastate rates.” 
Chairman B. H. Meyer of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, who followed Mr. Prentis, said that he welcomed the 
Newlands investigation, which should serve to those engaged 
in the work of regulation and to those affected by that work 
“as an inventory serves a merchant,” and he urged closer co- 
operation between the state railroad commissions and the 
interstate commission in cases of overlapping jurisdiction. 


EXCLUSIVE FEDERAL REGULATION OPPOSED 


“There is a fully organized movement” said Mr. Prentis, 
“having for its ultimate object nothing less than the abso- 
lute elimination of the states and the state commissions from 
all jurisdiction over the intrastate rates of the railroads.” 
He continued in part as follows: 

“At the time Judge Reagan drew the act to regulate com- 
merce such a proposition would have been promptly rejected 
as plainly violative of the United States Constitution. Recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, how- 
ever, have encouraged the view that under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution the Congress may have the power 
to take actual control of all rates upon the new theory that 
railway rates are so intimately related to, and so directly 
affect, each other as to make it impossible properly to regu- 
late interstate rates without at the same time taking control 
of intrastate rates. 

“The officials of the great transportation lines of the coun- 
try, always restive under any and every sort of control, are be- 
hind the movement. They have enlisted the support of a large 
number of newspapers and magazines, employed able counsel, 
and have prepared for the great controversy which such a 
proposition precipitates. The danger is that they may win 
at the first onslaught, but if so it will be only because those 
who believe such a change unwise are in a state of absolute 
unpreparedness. If the question is to be fairly and fully dis- 
cussed and presented to the Congress, poorly as they are 
prepared therefor, it must be done by the state commissions. 
Therefore this is the work to which the present hour sum- 
mons us. | 

“Tf the effort shall succeed then questions regarded as 
settled from the foundation of the government will be un- 
settled, and the great accomplishments of the states of this 
union for the last 30 years in their endeavor to exercise 
efficient control over the public service corporations which 
they have created and fostered, will have become unavail- 
ing and obsolete. 

“For 30 years the federal and state governments have been 
enacting laws and administering them with the view of exer- 
cising efficient control over the rates and practices of the 
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railroads. A long catalog of the benefits which have arisen 
from such regulation can easily be made. Forty-six states 
of the union at great expense have organized commissions 
for the purpose of controlling intrastate rates, and exercis- 
ing their constitutional powers hitherto conceded to them. 
The proposition is to take over all the important jurisdiction 
of these local commissions and concentrate the power in two 
federal commissions in the city of Washington. Then, 
knowing that the Interstate Commerce Commission is al- 
ready overwhelmed with its work, and apparently realizing 
the utter futility of expecting central commissions in Wash- 
ington to deal effectively with all of the many and varied 
questions that arise locally all over the country, it is pro- 
posed to establish regional boards in various sections of the 
country which shall be subordinate to the central authority 
at Washington. In other words, they see that just as soon 
as they tear down the existing system they must immediately 
commence to rebuild a vast hydro-headed administrative 
bureau, with two big heads and many small ones, which will 
correspond in many particulars with the very organization 
we already have. 

“It is impossible for us to escape the conclusion that if these 
suggestions shall be adopted the cause of public regulation will 
be practically just where it was 30 years ago. It seems to 
me that experience has demonstrated that all the powers of 
all the states combined with all the powers of the federal gov- 
ernment must be exercised if public regulation is to be ef- 
fective. 

“Since the decision of the Shreveport case (Houston East 
& West Texas Railway Co., Etc., vs. United States, 234 U. S. 
342), which apparently authorizes the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to remove discriminations between localities and 
shippers by requiring railway companies to make intra and 
interstate rates conform, it is difficult to understand the im- 
mediate need for adding to the powers of the federal com- 
mission as to removing such discriminations. Already the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has in several cases ad- 
ministered the very relief which the carriers claim should be 
afforded by new legislation, and it is claimed already has 
jurisdiction to correct the very evil which is alleged to exist. 
It is, of course, exceedingly important that there shall be no 
conflict of jurisdiction between the federal and the state 
authorities, and I am sure that I give expression to the senti- 
ment of a very large majority of the state commissioners 
when I say that they and this association are now, and have 
always been prepared to co-operate with the federal authori- 
ties in the fullest possible degree for the purpose of avoid- 
ing such conflict.” 

Mr. Prentis then referred to the large increases in railway 
earnings, saying that, however great the perplexities and 
difficulties that have beset the railway managers within the 
past 12 years, they have but suffered as other men have suf- 
fered, and that their business has only been affected in the 
same way that other business enterprises have been affected 
from year to year and from period to period. ‘Are we not 
then justified,” he asked, “in claiming that the lack of pros- 
perity in past years should not be attributed to excessive 
regulation nor to the inadequacy of rates, considered as a 
whole, but chiefly to lack of business, because the recent re- 
sults prove that with the same facilities reasonable profits 
have been made during the past fiscal year, and this, it will 
be noted, only because of the increase in the traffic and in 
spite of alleged excessive regulation and adverse legislation.” 

“Tt is undoubtedly true that the greatest immediate need 
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of the railroads, and therefore a need of the country, is that 
they may secure new capital for the purpose of adding to 
their facilities by increasing the number of their tracks, im- 
proving their condition and adding to their rolling stock, 
which are not sufficient for the business now being offered. 
To secure these betterments it is necessary that they secure 
new capital. Are they to secure it by continuing to advertise 
their own poverty through public speeches made by their 
officials and attorneys and through the newspapers, which 
give publicity to their sentiments, exaggerated in every pos- 
sible way? The wonder is, considering all their own efforts 
to show their desperate condition, that any of them have 
escaped bankruptcy.” 

Mr. Prentis objected to the saying that the railroads have 
49 masters, because no railroad runs through 48 states, and 
said that criticism of the present plan of regulation is but an 
attack upon our form of government as provided by the con- 
stitution. He proposed “that we continue the policy of the 
past, which has produced results, which, while not perfectly 
satisfactory, has certainly accomplished many reforms,” and 
by amendments of the act to regulate commerce and by co- 
operation between state and interstate commissions, to remedy 
the defects. 

Chairman Meyer pointed out that the long period covered 
by the growth of railroad regulation in the United States has 
resulted in the framing of a large number of laws which are 
inclined to obscure certain matters, and that experience has 
shown that the federal commission must have power to regu- 
late more than rates. He also urged the state commissions 
to co-operate with the Newlands committee in its work. He 
said that the difficulty in such cases as the Shreveport case, 
involving conflicting jurisdictions, could be settled if the 
commissions would have a single eye to establishing reason- 
able rates and not become bewildered by issues involving 
state sovereignty and constitutionality. He hoped for legis- 


lation providing for the close co-operation of the Interstate 
Conimerce Commission and the state commissions in working 


out such disputed points. “Under such a plan as I have in 
mind,” he said, “when an overlapping rate case arises the re- 
sulting investigation, would be conducted jointly by the 
state commissions and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Every state commission directly involved would be given an 
opportunity in accordance with law to participate in the 
deliberations and to assist in formulating the final conclu- 
sions upon a record jointly made.” 


CHANGE IN Fiscat. YEAR RECOMMENDED 


The Committee on Statistics and Accounts of Railways, 
B. H. Meyer, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, chair- 
man, submitted a report, which was adopted, recommending 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission and those state 
commissions possessing the requisite authority change the 
reporting year for steam railway companies from the present 
period ending on June 30 to the calendar year, and that 
others make such change as soon as authority could be ob- 
tained. The committee pointed out that the proposed change 
is under consideration by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion at the request of the American Railway Accounting As- 
sociation and that the commission has canvassed state com- 
missions to ascertain their views with respect to the proposed 
change. Substantially unqualified approval of the change 
was expressed by 29 commissions. Although several states 
indicated that it would be necessary to secure changes in 
their statutes, they propose to request such change as soon 
as they learn that the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
adopted the calendar year. Seven commissions appeared to 
be somewhat indifferent in regard to the matter and indicated 
that they would make the change if the Interstate Commerce 
Commission does. Some of these also will have to secure 
the consent of their legislatures. Six other commissions are 
opposed to the change. apparently solely because their 
statutes require the year closing June 30. Six commissions 
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are opposed to the change regardless of statutory provisions. 

Should the proposed change be adopted, it is the view of 
the committee that the transition from the present basis to 
the new one can best be made by requiring a report for the 
calendar year 1916. This would give for comparative pur- 
poses figures for a 12-month period, which would be com- 
parable with much less necessity for adjustment and allow- 
ance than would be the case if a report were required which 
would cover only the six months July 1 to December 31, 
1916. In dealing with the report for the entire calendar 
year, 1916, the committee said, it is not apparent that there 
will be any need for adjustment in comparison with pre- 
ceding annual reports further than to bear in mind that the 
time interval between the report for the 12-month period 
ended June 30, 1916, and that for the 12-month period end- 
ing December 31, 1916, is only half as great as that between 
any two consecutive preceding annual reports. This can 
easily be taken into consideration in any comparative study 
of annual statistics and apparently this is the only feature 
involved in the change for which any allowance need be 
made. The record for any 12 consecutive months includes 
a complete cycle of seasonal changes. The committee recom- 
mends that the associaticn approve the proposed change to 
the calendar year as the basis for annual reports of carriers 
by steam railway to the state and national commissions re- 
ceiving such reports. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO PREVENT GRADE CROSSING 
ACCIDENTS 


A uniform system of signals and other precautionary meas- 
ures to be adopted at all railroad grade crossings with high- 
ways with a view to preventing the huge annual loss of life 
and property, was the principal topic considered in the report 
of the Committee on Grade Crossings and Trespassing on 
Railroads, Thomas Duncan of the Indiana commission, chair- 
man. Following the report a resolution was adopted by the 
association approving seven recommendations for the protec- 
tion of grade crossings made in the report and recommending 
to the several state commissions the submission to their re- 
spective legislatures for passage of a bill or bills “for such 
enactments as may be necessary to put the committee’s rec- 
ommendaticns into effect, to the end that, pending the sepa- 
ration of grades which we regard as the final objective, 
uniform and effective protection may be provided at grade 
crossings in the several states.” 

The committee report points out that the movement for 
such a uniform plan has gained considerable impetus in that 
the committee making this report met last June at Chicago 
with a special committee on the Prevention of Accidents at 
Grade Crossings of the American Railway Association, and 
formulated a report containing numerous recommendations 
which has been sent to the various state railroad and utility 
commissioners, who have been urged to press its general 
adoption. The recommendations of the joint meeting, pre- 
sented in the report of the committee, contain the following: 

(1) That every grade crossing should be protected by an approach 
warning sign to be placed in the highway at a distance not less than 300 
ft. on each side of the railroad tracks, the sign to be a circular disk not 
less than 24 in. in diameter, painted white. with a black border and 
black cross lines with the letters “R. R.” in the upper quarters of the 
circle. Where it is deemed necessary this approach warning sign should 
be properly lighted at night. 

(2) That the railroad companies maintain within the limits of their 
rights of way proper cautionary signs such as are now in use or authorized 
by law, and where deemed necessary such signs to be equipped with a 
red light at night. 

(3) That all lights displayed at night towards the highway at grad 
crossings shall be red. 

(4) That all crossing flagmen use during the day a uniform disk 16 in. 
in diameter, painted white with a black border, and the word “Stop” 
painted thereon in black letters about 5 in. high, instead of the vari- 
colored flags, which are now in use. 

(5) The uniform painting of all crossing gates with alternate diagonal 
stripes of black and white. : 

(6) That the railroad companies wherever practicable be required to 
maintain their property at grade crossings free of obstruction to vision, 


also that the highway approaches to crossings shall be so graded that the 
free passage of vehicles shall not be impeded. 
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(7) That the National Association of Railway Commissioners, the Amer- 
ican Railway Association and the American Automobile Association consider 
the advisability of agreeing upon whatever legislation may be necessary 
in the several states to make thoroughly effective the precaution of grade 
crossings; and that it is advisable that a uniform law requiring vehicles 
approaching such a crossing to reduce speed to a safe limit at the warning 
approach sign. 


It is stated that about 2,000 persons a year meet death at 
grade crossings. ‘The appearance in recent years on public 
highways of high-powered automobiles, the report states, has 
intensified an already almost intolerable condition. 

“The welfare of the state demands the best effort of all 
in authority to avert these disasters,” the report adds. Re- 
ferring again to the proposed uniform system of preventive 
measures, the report says: ‘The presence and uniformity 
of the warning sign is imperatively demanded if accidents 
are to decreasé. The sign should signify the same thing 
everywhere. It ought to be so installed as to be in plain 
view of the driver of the vehicle and so that it could be 
plainly read at night by automobile headlights. 

“The sign on the right of way should be as prominently 
displayed. Wherever the warning sign can be lighted at 
night it will increase its usefulness. The drivers of vehicles 
drawn by horses will receive no practical help from the 
warning sign in the night time unless it is lighted. The law 
should require the driver to slow down at the first sign to 
such a speed as will enable him to have his vehicle under 
complete control when he reaches the second sign. The uni- 


form painting of all crossing gates with alternate stripes of» 


black and white strikes the traveler like a flaming bush. No 
prudent man will! misconstrue its significance. The uniform 
red light and the striped gates will soon familiarize all 
people with their significance. The circular disk recom- 
mended by the joint committee looks both to effective warn- 
ing and uniformity. No one needs to misunderstand its 
significance.” 

Referring to the great cost which grade crossing elimina- 
tion entails, the report suggests that the number of grade 
crossings may be decreased by the giving of additional 
powers to state commissions to establish new highways and 
to abandon and consolidate existing highways. ‘The report 
also takes up the question of trespassing on railroad tracks 
and states that responsibility for casualties rests entirely 
upon the trespasser. The creation of sound ‘public opinion 
against trespassing upon the rights of way of railroads is 
described as the best solution of this problem. 

A joint meeting of the American Railway Association spe- 
cial committee, the committee of the National Association of 
Railway Commissioners and a committee representing the 
American Automobile Association was held at Washington 
on Monday, in advance of the convention, to consider recom- 
mendations formulated by the railway committee for legis- 
lation to prevent automobile accidents at grade crossings. 
The three committees agreed upon the draft of a proposed 
bill to be submitted by the committee of the Association of 
Railway Commissioners to the association later in the week. 
Following 2 joint meeting of the committees representing the 
railway commissioners and the American Railway Associa- 
tion in Chicago on June 28 a sub-committee conferred with 
the executive chairman of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation and the American Railway Association committee was 
requested to mect with counsel and prepare the drafts of 
legislation which could be recommended by the railroads. 
As a result, the committee submitted three drafts of a bill 
requiring cities, towns and counties to maintain warning 
signs at every highway approaching a crossing at grade with 
the tracks of a railroad, to be placed in conspicuous locations 
beside the highway at a distance of not less than 300 ft. from 
the nearest rail. The proposed bill would provide a penalty 
of $1 for each day of neglect upon the part of the com- 
munity to maintain such a sign unless released from the re- 
quirement by order of the state public service commission or 
body having like jurisdiction. Draft No. 2 provided for a 
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reduction of the speed of automobiles to 10 miles an hour 
within a distance of 100 ft. from:a crossing. Draft No. 3, 
which the committee most strongly recommended, would re- 
quire automobile drivers to come to a full stop at a point not 
less than 10 ft. from the crossing, under penalties for 
violation. 


COMMITTEE ON SAFETY OF RAILROAD OPERATION 


The report of the Committee on Safety of Railroad Opera- 
tion, ©. C. McChord, of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, chairman, urged that safety to the traveling public 
demands legislation requiring block signals and rules gov- 
erning their operation on all railroads. It is pointed out 
that the association has previously recommended that the use 
of the block system be made compulsory. ‘The question of 
signals and the safety in train operation which may be de- 
rived from them ‘s treated at great length in the report, which 
also deals with the subjects of steel cars, wheels, axles, track 
maintenance and steel rails. 

“While it is unfortunately true that accidents do occur on 
block-signaled roads, nevertheless the block system is the 
safest method of train operation in general use, and its su- 
periority, as compared with all other methods of railroad 
operation, is fully recognized,” says the report. The report 
holds that it is doubtful if any improvement which it is pos- 
sible to make in rules and discipline of employees may over- 
come the chance of human error and entirely prevent acci- 
dents even on well signaled roads. It seems evident that 
something else may be required to prevent disasters. If it is 
impossible to entirely eliminate the chance for human error, 
the only other alternative, the report states, would appear to 
be some system of automatic control of trains. This is ad- 
mitted to be a serious problem taxing the brains of the great- 
est signal engineers. It is deemed wise and recommended 
that the railroads undertake the further development of a 
practicable system of automatic train control and place in- 
stallations under actual working conditions. 

The report holds that relatively a too small proportion of 
the railroad mileage of the United States is operated under 
block signals. The system should be extended and that al- 
ready installed should be worked under absolute rules to be 
obeyed without variation by engineers. | Comparisons are 
made to show that American railroads are still far behind 
England and the Continent in the use of railroad signal 
appliances. At the close of the year 1915, for instance, it 
is stated, the Great Western Railway of England had 45,389 
interlocking levers in service. Reports of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission show that on January 1, 1916, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and the New York Central Railroad, in- 
cluding all affiliated lines, with a mileage of about 20,000, 
as against the Great Western’s mileage of 6,600, had less 
than 44,000 such appliances. 

The advantages of steel over wooden cars are stated to 
be perfectly apparent, and it is said to be only a question 
of time when all wooden cars will have been retired from 
service. Attention is declared to be now centered on the 
manner of use of steel cars, and the committee states that it 
is highly undesirable that wooden cars be placed either in 
front of or between steel cars, as the wooden cars in case of 
derailment or collision would be at serious disadvantage. 

At Wednesday’s session the Committee on Capitalization 
and Intercorporate Relations (E. O. Edgerton of the Rail- 
road Commission of California, chairman) recommended that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission be given power to reg- 
ulate the stocks and bonds of interstate carriers and, that the 
interstate commission or some other federal agency be em- 
powered to regulate rates and practices and the stocks and 
bonds of interstate public utilities. The committee also 
recommended the passage of a national incorporation act; 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission be given jurisdic- 
tion over mergers and receiverships and that legislation be 
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enacted for federal and state intervention in emergencies to 
adjust wage conditions, that legislation be enacted for the 
enhancement of railroad credit and that a committee be ap- 
pointed by the association to consider the possibilities of co- 
operation between the government and the railroads. 

Max Thelen, president of the California Railroad Commis- 
sion, was elected president of the association. Reports of ad- 
ditional committees including those on federal and state 
legislation, etc., will be presented at later sessions. 


THE HEARINGS ON THE CAR SHORTAGE 
SITUATION 


The threatened coal famine in the Middle West, North- 
west and South, resulting from the shortage of coal cars and 
the injury to business in general in that part of the country, 
resulting from a shortage of cars of all kinds, have resulted 
in extraordinary measures for relief of the situation, notably 
the Louisville hearing before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and legal action of western coal mining companies 
before the United States District court in Chicago. 


THE Court ACTION 


As was pointed out in the Railway Age Gazette a week 
ago, 26 coal companies located on the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois and the Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern filed 
an application in the United States District court at Chicago 
for an injunction to force 142 railroads named in the bill to 
return coal cars to these two roads for the use of mines along 
these roads. Judge Kenesaw M. Landis of this court, in a de- 
cision handed down on November 11, held that his court 
had no jurisdiction over the case, and that if the companies 
desired relief they should appear before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission now sitting at Louisville, Ky., to hear such 
complaints. 


THE LOUISVILLE HEARING 


The Commission’s first step in this matter at Louisville, 
Ky., was taken on November 11, when Commissioner Charles 
C. McChord, who is conducting the hearing, telegraphed all 
the important railroads requesting them to start towards home 
all foreign coal cars and to make daily reports to the Commis- 
sion as to the results obtained, beginning November 13. The 
order followed the hearing of testimony by representatives of 
railroads, shippers and consignees at Louisville. 

The outstanding facts brought out by the examination of 
witnesses were particularly the acute shortage of coal in the 
Middle West, Northwest and South, the shortage of coal cars 
where they are most needed, the holding of coal cars by 
brokers for reconsignment at record-breaking prices, the ac- 
cumulation of cars in the Atlantic seaboard states with a car 
shortage in the rest of the country, and the general violation 
of car service rules by the railroads. 

Representatives of public utility companies and manufac- 
turers in the Middle West and South testified that they were 
unable to secure contract coal from coal operators because 
of an alleged shortage of cars, and that they had either very 
small stocks left or had actually been forced to close down. 
Although operators of eastern Kentucky and Ohio main- 
tained that they were receiving only enough cars to operate 
their mines half time or less, several witnesses stated that 
they had no trouble obtaining “free” coal provided they were 
willing to pay extortionate prices. E. C. Nettles, traffic 
manager of the Postum Cereal Company, Battle Creek, Mich., 
stated that his company bought 250 cars of coal from Detroit 
brokers at $5 and $5.75 a ton, the coal being the same grade 
which, under their contracts, was worth from 80 cents to 
$1.25. He added that the brokers had sent him the numbers 
of coal cars, as proof that they were in their possession, and 
had promised prompt delivery. 

F. B. Dow, attorney examiner of the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission, presented evidence confirming that of Mr. 
Nettles. He read confidential quotations on Illinois and 
Indiana coal evidently intended for Michigan consumers. 
Coal was offered at prices ranging from $5 to $5.50; and 
below the quotations, in red ink, the reader’s attention was 
called to the car shortage, the embargo placed by many Chi- 
cago roads on the shipment of their coal cars east, the impend- 
ing coal famine and the rapidly rising prices of fuel. The cir- 
cular offered to ship coal on short notice from junction points 
on the Pere Marquette, the Michigan Central and other 
lines. 

Testimony of this sort led Mr. McChord to send investi- 
gators into Central Freight Association territory to deter- 
mine to what extent coal brokers were holding cars to take 
advantage of advancing prices. He also asked the represen- 
tatives of the carriers present to telegraph their officers at 
once to determine how many coal cars were being held at 
junction points and terminals and how long they had been 
held. 

J. A. Paisley of the Valley Camp Coal Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, lake shipper of coal, stated that the Northwest 
was short about 3,500,000 tons of coal and that unless the 
railroads showed a decided preference to coal shipments to the 
lake ports during the time remaining until the close of navi- 
gation on November 25, there would be great suffering in the 
territory which gets its coal supply from the head of the 
Great Lakes. 

Other witnesses, representing shippers of grain, lumber, 
brick and clay testified to their inability to get enough cars 
to take care of their business. J. S. Brown, transportation 
manager of the Chicago Board of Trade stated that Chicago 
grain elevators were as full as insurance restrictions would 
permit and that, although approximately 80 per cent of the 
grain was sold for export, it could not be moved east because 
of the lack of cars. He added that several hundred inbound 
grain cars were standing on the tracks waiting to be unloaded 
and that at least 20 per cent of all inbound cars unloaded 
were marked “bad order” and were thus not available for 
outbound movement. On October 30, 1915, there were 
7,500,000 bu. of grain in store at Chicago, whereas a year 
later 27,380,000 bu., or nearly four times as much, was held 
there. 


THE RAILROADS’ TESTIMONY 


The testimony of the railroads showed, first, that there is 
a very unequal division of cars in the country; second, that 
carriers are generally violating car service rules; third, that 
business is abnormal, estimated at 25 to 30 per cent above 
last year; fourth, that the general trend of business is toward 
the Atlantic seaboard, drawing cars there at the expense of 
the rest of the country; fifth, that many shippers and re- 
ceivers of freight are holding cars for long periods in spite 
of the cost of demurrage; sixth, cars with export lading are 
not moved unless vessel room has been arranged for, thus 
largely eliminating congestion at the ports. 

W. C. Kendall, superintendent of car service, Boston & 
Maine, explained that even in normal times his road had 20 
per cent more cars on its line than it owned, because of the 
trend of the traffic eastward, the Boston. & Maine receiving 
much more freight than it originated. In amplifying this 
point he stated that the ratio of the raw materials which were 
received by New England manufacturing plants to the manu- 
factured products shipped west is about three cars to one. 
At the present time the Boston & Maine has on its line cars 
equivalent to 150 per cent of its ownership, owing to the 
fact that industrial activity is from 25 to 30 per cent above 
normal. He said that the Boston & Maine had tried to re- 
duce its surplus of cars by establishing what he termed “fast 
days” which are set aside during the week-end once or twice 
a month. On these days no empty foreign cars are given to 
local shippers, but are moved direct to western connections. 
Mr. Kendall also cited numerous instances of shippers and 
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consignees on his line holding cars for indefinite periods, 
regardless of demurrage costs. 

G. H. Alexander, superintendent of car service of the 
New York Central, testified that his road decreased its sur- 
plus of freight cars in October by 10.2 per cent, but still 
controlled cars equal to 108.62 per cent of its ownership, the 
surplus of 8.62 per cent being equivalent, he thought, to the 
empty cars homeward bound. He said that the New York 
Central, like the Boston & Maine, observed ‘“‘fast’’ days once 
every two weeks for a period of from 24 to 48 hours, and 
that west of Buffalo the New York Central lines observed an 
almost continual fast, generally refusing to bill cars for use 
except in the direction of the home lines. 

R. G. Phillips of Rochester, N. Y., secretary of the Inter- 
national Apple Shippers’ Association, said that the apple 
growing districts of Colorado, Washington and Oregon were 
suffering a severe shortage of refrigerator cars in spite of the 
fact that the principal fruit and vegetable crops this year are 
short from 15 to 50 per cent of the normal production. 
William L. Wagner of William H. Wagner & Sons, Chi- 
cago, apple dealers doing their principal business with apple 
growers in Washington, confirmed Mr. Phillips’ testimony. 
This information led F. D. Dow, attorney examiner assist- 
ing Mr. McCord, to prepare six additional questions rela- 
tive to the refrigerator car situation to be answered by the 
railroads. 

Edward H. De Groot, Jr., superintendent of transporta- 
tion of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, not only confirmed 
the opinion of other witnesses that during the present emer- 
gency coal cars should not be used to carry other commodities, 
such as sand, gravel, clay and sugar beets, but urged that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission order the return of 
coal cars to the owning roads, the order to remain effective 
as long as the demand for cars in coal traffic continued 
strong. (This suggestion has since been followed by Mr. 
McChord. ) 

Mr. De Groot also favored the creation of a committee, 
similar to the eastern freight accumulation conference of last 
spring, to redistribute box cars among roads having less 
than 100 per cent of equipment, irrespective of the initials 
on the cars. He said that the box cars of the country were 
hopelessly pooled and that to attempt to return them to the 
owning roads at the present time would result in much need- 
less crosswise movement,. resulting in great confusion and 
economic loss. He believed that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should be represented on the proposed commit- 
tee, to give it proper authority. 

George Hodges, chairman of the committee on relations 
between railroads of the American Railway Association, 
pointed out that the maximum use of cars each year occurred 
in October and November with a subordinate peak demand 
for cars in March. He emphasized the fact that net car 
shortages are relatively infrequent, giving the dates of those 
occurring since the severe shortage of 1906-07, at the same 
time pointing to the large net surpluses of intervening years. 
The present shortage and that of last spring, he said, were 
due principally to our greatly increased export business which 
took cars into new channels. The closing of the Panama 
canal, the diversion of lake and coastwise bottoms to ocean 
trade, the transformation of the territory east of Chicago 
and north of the Ohio river into one vast workshop,—all 
contributed in adding to the burden on the rails of the car- 
riers. Cars have accumulated in the East because the trend 
of traffic is in that direction and because shippers and re- 
ceivers of freight have not provided themselves with suffi- 
cient facilities rapidly to unload cars, with the result that 
cars accumulate on the station tracks, materially clogging 
the circulation of equipment. At present there is an excess 
of 100,000 box cars in the East above the number owned by 
the roads. (By the “East” he means the states in Official 
Classification territory as well as Virginia and North and 
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South Carolina.) On the other hand, these roads are short 
of their ownership 25,000 coal cars. 

Mr. Hodges said that the railroad executives in a meeting 
at New York on November 14, would probably oppose a car 
pool and favor an increased per diem charge to be fixed ac- 
cording to conditions prevailing on a line at a particular time. 
The per diem charge will be determined by a new body which 
can act more quickly than the American Railway Association. 
An increase in per diem rates must be accompanied by a 
more careful study of traffic by individual lines to forestall 
the acceptance of shipments which cannot be readily disposed 
of. He stated further that the demurrage rules would be 
revised but he did not go into the details of the proposed 
changes. 

The car pool, Mr. Hodges said, is not a panacea. The 
alleged advantage of the pooling arrangement is that cars 
can move in any direction, which is exactly what has hap- 
pened under the present rules. An investigation of 107 rail- 
roads during one month of this year disclosed the fact that 
every line violated the car service rules of the American 
Railway Association and that the violations during that 
period aggregated 40,000. The Committee on Relations pre- 
pared the revised car service rules, which are designed to be 
automatically enforceable, and this plan, was to be consid- 
ered by the railroad presidents at New York this week. He 
believed the rules, if adopted, could be put into force in 
their entirety before January 1. 

E. E. Betts, superintendent of transportation of the Chi- 
cago & North Western favored the revision of car service 
rules so that, in contrast with the present rules, they would 
be few, simple and enforceable by virtue of heavy penalties. 
He would provide that cars should move always in a home- 
ward direction and that owners should take cars at any 
junction point offered, except coal cars in joint traffic where 
two or more lines unite to form a through route. He spoke 
of the importance of changing tariffs so as to set higher 
minimum weights for the loads of cars, thus increasing the 
total available car supply; and advocated an increase in 
demurrage rates and a modification of the placing rule so 
that cars may be placed at noon as well as at 7 a. m., free 
time to end in 48 hours from the hour placed. He also 
favored restricting reconsigning privileges. 

R. K. Smith, vice-president and general manager of the 
Mississippi Central, stated that from the point of view of 
his road, it was a poor investment to purchase cars. In 
fact, he asserted that under some conditions, the ownership 
of cars proves a liability. Two years ago the Mississippi 
Central owned 1,100 cars, since which time 100 have been 
destroyed by other lines. The per diem, he stated, by no 
means covers the cost and interest on new equipment. On 
November 1, 1916, his road had cars equivalent to 23 per 
cent of its ownership on its lines, with its own cars scat- 
tered over 117 railroads of the country, with no hope of get- 
ting them back. Participating roads should furnish cars to 
originating roads. This view was later opposed by E. E. 
Betts (C. & N. W.), who said that any arrangement by 
which participating roads would furnish cars for shipments 
coming from an originating line would lead to endless con- 
fusion and perplexing accounting difficulties; the simplest 
way out of the difficulty was for the originating roads to 
furnish sufficient equipment for traffic originating on their 
lines and the per diem rate be made high enough to cover 
the cost and interest on the equipment. 

J. T. Bougher, chief clerk in the car department of the 
Philadelphia & Reading, suggested that the government 
establish a car trust to protect weaker lines, like the Missis- 
sippi Central, such measures being in line with the assist- 
ance the government is giving to the forestry, fisheries and 
farming industries. Mr. Bougher ‘also suggested the issu- 
ance of maps by the Interstate Commerce Commission show- 
ing in what territories car shortages exist. He believed that 
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if the men who control the movement of cars on railroads 
were furnished with maps at intervals indicating where cars 
are needed, the problem of relieving shortages would be 
simplified. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, in conformance with 
the Commission’s request of November 11, has sent orders 
to its division superintendents to return all foreign coal cars 
empty to the owning roads. 

The railroads appearing before the commissioner at Louis- 
ville are answering not orfly the first series of 17 questions 
already published in the Railway Age Gazette, but a second 
series which has been prepared by the Commission relating 
to car mileage and car detention, the substance of which was 
published in the Railway Age Gazette of a week ago. The 
Commission has also required the railroads to file a statement 
of the location of their cars, as of November 1, November 8, 
and each day thereafter. ‘Those roads which compile loca- 
tion reports at given times every month classifying the kinds 
of cars, are expected to submit such reports in addition to 
the others. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 


The Special Committee on Relations of Railway Operation 
to Legislation made the following report to the roads support- 
ing it at a meeting in New York Wednesday: 

Two hundred and thirty-five railway companies (224,610 
miles) are supporting the work of the committee. 

Two bills of extreme importance will be pending when 
Congress convenes on December 4, those relating to Hours of 
Service and to Clearances. 

H. R. 14530, which has been favorably reported in the 
House of Representatives, provides, in effect, that despatchers 
and operators are to be limited to an eight-hour continuous 
trick in each twenty-four hours, instead of being permitted 
to wark nine or thirteen hours, as under the existing law. 

The provisions of the Act are also made applicable to any 
employee who operates signals, switches, or any mechanical 
devices affecting the movement of trains, and provides, in 
addition, that, except in cases of accidents any trainman or 
engineman using the telephone under any circumstances comes 
under the operation of the eight hour rule. 

As a result of hearings held on April 27, 1916, the then 
existing clearance bills were dropped, but new bills were 
immediately introduced into both houses (S. 6550 and H. R. 
16681). The latter was favorably reported in the House, 
without opportunity having been given for a hearing. We 
are assured of an opportunity to present the matter in the 
Senate, and it is in the hands of the sub-committee of engi- 
neer_ng officers, who are prepared to deal with the question, 
should the necessity arise. The bills now pending on this 
subject are far less drastic than those which preceded them 
and it is not beyond the bounds of possibility that a satisfac- 
tory solution of this question can be worked out. 

On July 1, 1917, the period within which freight cars 
must be brought into conformity with the United States Safety 
Appliance Standards, expires. It will be recalled that, after 
a hearing, the Commission extended this time for one year 
from July 1, 1916. Bulletin No. 87, issued November 1, 1916, 
shows, in a general way, the progress made by the larger 
lines in the equipment of freight cars by six months’ periods, 
from July 1, 1911, to July 1, 1916, together with the num- 
ber remaining unequipped. From this it is apparent that a 
large number of cars will necessarily be found lacking when 
the law goes into effect fully. That a larger number of cars 
have not been equipped within the last year has been due 
to two facts: 1. The extreme difficulty in obtaining ma- 
terial, and 2. The increasing difficulty of obtaining un- 
equipped cars for the purpose of providing them with the 
necessary appliances, owing to the heavy traffic, which has 
<lispersed the cars all over the country and keeps them out 
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of the possession of their owners. For these two reasons a 
number of roads have asked that representations be made to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission with a view to obtain- 
ing, if possible, an additional extension of time. 

On June 6, 1916, the Interstate Commerce Commission is- 
sued its order prescribing headlights on all road locomotives 
which would enable persons with normal vision, under nor- 
mal weather conditions, to see a dark object the size of a 
man for a distance of one thousand feet or more ahead of a 
locomotive and that all switch engines must have headlights 
which will enable a man under similar conditions to see a 
similar object for a distance of three hundred feet or more. 

. This requirement was to take effect October 1, 1916, but 
was, on September 1, 1916, extended to January 1, 1917. 
Since that time the Commission has called for a further hear- 
ing on this subject. This was held on October 30. No fur- 
ther order has been issued up to the present time. 

Officers of multiple track roads fully equipped with sig- 
nals have been insistent upon the dangers which would be 
incurred by operating locomotives on such roads with head- 
lights which would obscure signals and flags and would 
dazzle engineers on opposing trains. 

It is to be hoped that some modification of the commis- 
sion’s order may be secured. 

State Legislation—During 1916 the legislatures of eleven 
states were in session. In these, 198 bills affecting railway 
operation were introduced, and but 23 enacted, most of the 
latter being of small importance. During the coming year 
legislatures will meet in 42 states. In a number of these the 
state committees which have been previously organized will 
be prepared to resume their duties. 

J. F. Maguire has tendered his resignation as a member of 
this committee. Your committee has recommended to the 
members of the executive committee of the American Rail- 
way Association that the chairman of the General Managers’ 
Association of New York be nominated to the roads to fill 
this vacancy, and that whoever may be hereafter elected 
chairman of that association shall automatically become a 
member of the committee. 


Japan’s RatLway PropteEM.—When the first railways 
were planned for Japan in 1871 there was no standard gage 


track. There were a number of gauges. A British engineer 
explained them all to the mikado and his advisers, and they 
decided to adopt the narrow gage because it was the 
cheapest and because it fitted best the country’s narrow high- 
ways and stiff grades. Now, the 6,000 miles of Japanese 
railways are all of the narrow gage, 3 ft. 6 in. The rail- 
way service of the Nippon empire is frightful. The trains 
are slow, the fastest expresses making less than thirty miles 
an hour, the coaches are low and narrow and the sleeping 
cars cramped and inconvenient. Since 1892 there have been 
several attempts to broaden the gage on the main island, but 
the proposed legislation has failed of adoption. The estim- 
ated cost is nearly $450,000,000. The transformation to the 
standard gage, would require several years and cause much 
inconvenience. The track would have to be rebuilt, the roll- 
ing stock scrapped and stations and tunnels rebuilt and 
widened. Dr. Soyeda, director of the imperial railways, 
favors the change. He estimates the main Tokaido line 
could be converted to broad gage in 12 years and the 
other lines on the main island within 25 years.. There 
would be but little interruption to traffic, according to 
his present plans. There is an organized opposition to 
the conversion from business men all over Japan. They 
think the money could be spent better in some other way. 
They fail to see the advantages of increased capacity, mili- 
tary expediency, increased speed and the benefit of all the 
railway inventions of the other nations.—Commerce and 
Finance. 
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Yet Pay Highest Wages 


annual compilation of comparative railway statistics 

of the United States and foreign countries, giving in 
tabular form the principal information which is furnished 
for the United States in the statistical reports of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, for 38 countries or states, whose 
combined railway mileage in 1913 was 591,000 miles, or 
approximately seven-eighths of the total railway mileage of 
the world. Part I of the bulletin gives consecutively the 
principal information for the 38 countries and states for the 
latest year for which they are available, while Part II brings 
together comparatively in a series of tables the most signifi- 
cant averages and ratios pertaining to railway operation in 
the different countries for the year 1913, the latest year for 
which most nearly complete sets of official statistics are 
available. 

In a review of the bureau’s bulletin issued last year giving 
comparative figures for 1912, published in the Railway Age 
Gazette of October 29, 1915, page 805, it was pointed out 
that in only one country in the world do the railways haul 
freight so cheaply as the railways of the United States, and 
that wages of railway employees in the United States are 
higher than in any other country except one. The country 
that has lower freight rates than the United States is India, 
where the cost of labor is so little as to be almost negligible, 
and the only country in which railway wages are higher than 
in the United States is Western Australia, where the average 
freight rate per ton is almost twice as great as in the United 
States. These facts are not changed by the statistics for 
1913, nor is the fact that, in the factor of capital per mile, 
the United States is exceeded by every one of the principal 
countries of the world. 

The data for the present bulletin have been seriously cur- 
tailed as the result of the European war, which has appar- 
ently put a stop to statistical compilation in many of the 
more important countries and has narrowed its extent in 
others. The comparative tables, therefore, are not entirely 
complete in some instances. 

Undoubtedly the most striking feature of these comparisons 
is the low rates for which freight is carried in the United 
States in spite of the high wages paid, since wages constitute 
the principal .item in railway operating expenses. The 
average receipts per ton mile on the railroads of the United 
States, .729 cents, are only about 60 per cent of the average 
rate for hauling a ton one mile received by the principal 
European countries. India is the only country in the world 
that has a lower rate, .7 cents. Brazil has the highest rate, 
7.03 cents per mile. Canada has only a slightly higher rate 
than the United States, .758 cents, while in most countries 
the average freight rates are two, three or four times as much 
as those received by the railways of the United States. The 
comparative figures for the different countries are as follows: 


AveRAGE Receipts Per Ton-MI Le 


. ‘HE Bureau of Railway Economics has issued its second 


Cents. Cents. 

UCnrted ‘States! ..25.<.d.000ssen e's OFao GRRIANG oi i oie cdsinee cadena 1.244 
PMEEMNM C s0id arses) sku'.dvataw ea eive 1.242 

\lgeria and Tunis (1911).... 1.691 Pe ae @ 15) rr 1.215 
\ustralia: RANE fe tiieig alain aierarareren-e cies 0.700 
New South Wales......... POS, A aa at ak ne ace asad svauvewib are 0.774 
South: Australie 005.0080 1.756 Mexico (National Railways).. 1.443 
AMBRE tierce sine Raia aes GGe? «TRO EON So ire is cree stow oaiwarierees 1.487 
ae G:C). 2) a a ape 7.038 mouse (1912) :s6scecciesie 1.297 
Ganadatcamaton sic ietdteisorecianiere 0.758 Russia (1910)............... 0.933 
China (Peking-Mukden Line, PANN Fe a6 6 ish «dd nd agi eros 1.435 
LILA iowa ica sxivens enue 2aais 0.815 PANE) CUI oo 0:6 cca nie daavectacts 2.226 
ba DI vais aia.s 9 Sew wrsrein 2944 Sweden (1912). 0 ..6000s00s00% 1.373 
CRIA hh is's a dicte Sak sak a 2.113 SP RO MIN 55.6 cic sees en dye wees 2.632 
Frames (39012)* 625 sau esdieneac 1.183 Union of South Africa...... 1.597 


_ The average receipts per passenger mile in the United 
‘tates, on the other hand, are higher than in any other coun- 


Comparative Statistics of the World’s Railways 


Our Railways Charge Lowest Rates Except India 






Except Western Australia 


try except Brazil and Cuba. The average 1ate in the United 
States is 2:008 cents, while in Austria the average rate is 
1.079, in France 1.068, Spain 1.522, Hungary, .967, Ger- 
many .908 and Russia .699 cents. In India the average rate 
is only .414 cents. In Brazil the average passenger rate per 
mile is 2.64 and in Cuba 2.86 cents. The reason for the low 
passenger rates in other countries is, of course, to be found 
in the difference in the character of the service and is ex- 
plained in the tables published in the bulletin, showing that 
the average density of passenger traffic is greater in 17 other 
countries than it is in the United States, and also the tables 
showing the distribution of passengers into classes in other 
countries. In the United States practically all passenger 
traffic is first class, while in other countries the great bulk 
of the travel is second or third class and the average rate per 
passenger mile is greatly reduced on account of this pre- 
ponderance of low class traffic. In India, for example, which 
has the lowest passenger rates, 89.8 per cent of the traffic is 
third class and the density of passenger traffic is 479,399 
passenger miles per mile of line as compared with 143,067 
in the United States. In Germany, which has a density of 
693,317 passenger miles per mile of line, 42 per cent of the 
travel is third class, 49 per cent is fourth class and only 0.1 
per cent is first class. Belgium has a passenger density of 
1,046,614. 

An indication of the difference in the accommodations 
furnished in the different countries is afforded by the state- 
ment of the average number of passengers per train, which in 
the United States is 55. Denmark, with an average of 52, 
is the only country which has a smaller number of passengers 
in proportion to the train service than the United States. In 
India the average number of passengers per train is 183, in 
New South Wales it is 112, in Japan 108, Belgium 99, Ger- 
many 84 and France 70. 

The extravagance with which our passenger service in the 
United States is conducted to meet the demands of the travel- 
ing public is indicated by the fact that the passenger revenue 
per mile of line received by the railways of the United States, 
$2,871, is exceeded in 16 other countries. In the United 
Kingdom the average passenger revenue per mile of line is 
$9,684, in Belgium $7,347, in Switzerland $6,899, in Hol- 
land $6,373 and in Germany $6,292. 

The principal economies in operation in this country which 
have made possible practically the lowest freight rates in the 
world have been effected in the conduct of the freight service 
and mainly by increasing the size of the units in which freight 
is transported. The railways of the United States handle 
more freight per car, per train and per mile than the railways 
of any other country in the world. The average carrying 
capacity per freight car in the United States in 1913 was 38 
tons, as compared with 14.3 tons in Austria, 14.1 in France, 
15.9 in Germany and 13.4 in Hungary. The only countries in 
which the average capacity of the freight cars approaches 
that of the United States are Mexico with 35.4 tons and 
Canada with 32.1. No other country in the world approaches 
the United States in the number of tons of freight per train. 
The average in 1913 was 445.4. In Canada, which comes 
next in order, the average was 342 tons, while in Austria 
the average was 195.9, in France it was 147, in Germany 
239 and in Hungary 147 tons. 

The comparison of traffic density per mile of line and of 
the number of passengers and tons of freight per train sug- 
gests that in many countries passengers are handled very 
much like freight. 

That the level of freight rates in this country is even lower 
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than would be accounted for by the traffic density, is shown 
by the fact that although the railways of the United States 
handle the greatest volume of traffic per mile of line their 
freight revenue is exceeded in four other countries. Rail- 
ways in the United States in 1913 handled an average of 
1,245,158 ton miles per mile of line as compared with 
1,119,983 in Germany, and 1,033,254 in Russia, the next two 
countries on the list in point of traffic density. The freight 
revenue per mile of line in the United States, however, was 
only $9,048, as compared with $13,950 in Germany. In 
Austria the railways averaged $11,262 per mile of line 
freight revenue with an average density of 747,060. In Bel- 
gium the average freight revenue per mile of line was $14,- 
440 and in the United Kingdom it was $13,689. 

The average yearly compensation per employee is shown in 
the following table: 


AVERAGE YEARLY COMPENSATION PER EMPLOYEE 


Based on average number of em- 
ployees during year: 
Australia: 
New South Wales....... *$618.62 
Western Australia 
Germany 
Holland 
Italy 


omg 

New Zealand (1912) 
Sweden (1912) 
Switzerland 


Based on number of employees at 
end of year: 


United States 


Hungary (1912) 
Roumania (1912) 
Russia (1910) 


*Computed by Bureau of Railway Economics. 


In the principal European countries the average wage is 
hardly more than half that paid in the United States. The 
lowest average is in Japan, $112.56. 

In earnings per mile of line the railways of the United 
States are exceeded by those of 10 other countries, Austria, 
Belgium, Egypt, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Russia, 
Switzerland and the United Kingdom. The average operat- 
ing revenues per mile of line in the United States in 1913 
were $12,859. In Belgium, Germany and the United King- 
dom the earnings per mile were approximately twice as great. 
The highest average is that for the United Kingdom with 
$28,645. 

In net operating revenue per mile of line the railways of 
the United States are exceeded by the railways of 12 other 
countries. The average for the United States was $3,930, 
while that for the United Kingdom, whose railways had the 
largest net earnings, was $10,708. 

The bulletin points out that statements of railway capital 
in different countries are not strictly comparable in many 
cases because where railways are privately owned the term 
capital means outstanding stocks and bonds, while the 
statistics of railways under government ownership ordinarily 
refer to the amounts expended for construction and equip- 
ment. The average capital per mile of line as shown by the 
bureau’s compilation in 1913 was as follows: 


CapitaL Per MILE oF LINE 


1913 
$65,861 France (1912) 
55,108 Germany 
47,040 Hungary 
71,392 India 
35,360 Japan 88,633 


United States 
Algeria and Tunis (1911).. 
Australia 
New South Wales....... 
renee 
outh Australia 
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Victoria 
Western Australia 
Austria 


Mexico (National Railways) 68,360 
New Zealand 55 
Norway 

Roumania (1912) 


Belgium (1912) 
Bulgaria (1911) 
Canada 

Chili 


Russia (1910) 
S; 


33,940 
129,597 
48,527 
274,027 

The list is headed by the United Kingdom with a capital 
of $274,027, Belgium comes next with $216,143, while 
France had $150,439 and Germany $120,049. 

While the railway mileage of the United States far exceeded 
that of any other country in the world, there are 11 countries 
that in 1913 had more miles of line per 100 square miles of 
area. ‘These were Belgium, which heads the list with 48.16 


mes CADIZ) oiccccccccws 
Switzerland 
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miles of line per 100 square miles, Austria, Denmark, Egypt, 
France, Germany, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Switzerland and 
the United Kingdom. The average for the United States was 
8.52. The mileage of line per 10,000 of population in the 
United States was 26.09, which is exceeded in Argentina, 
Australia and Canada. The greatest mileage of line in pro- 
portion to population was in Western Australia, with 121.84 
miles per 10,000 of population. 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 


WITNESSES TO APPEAR BEFORE NEWLANDS COMMITTEE. 


Active preparations are being made for the beginning of 
the general investigation into the problems of railroad regu- 
lation to be undertaken by the congressional Joint Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. The first hearing is to be held at 
Washington, beginning November 20. Representatives of 
every interest affected by the railroad question, including 
shippers, bankers, railroad executives, state commissioners 
and officers of labor organizations, as well as a number of 
leading economists, have signified their intention of appear- 
ing before the committee. 

Senator Newlands, chairman of the committee, has already 
received letters indicating that the following men will ap- 
pear before the committee:—John H. Gray, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis; Nicholas Murray Butler, president, 
Columbia University, New York; Prof. John R. Com- 
mons, University of Wisconsin, Madison; Dr. F. H. Dixon, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H.; F. A. Delano, Federal 
Reserve Board, former president Wabash and Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville; E. R. Dewsnup, University of 
Illinois; Samuel O. Dunn, editor Railway Age Gazette; 
O. P. Gothlin, former member Ohio Railway Commission; 
Dr. Arthur T. Hadley, president, Yale University; F. C. 
Howe, commissioner of immigration, New York; Louis H. 
Haney, Federal Trade Commission; Emory R. Johnson, 
University of Pennsylvania; Ray Morris, of White, Weld & 
Co., New York; Samuel Rea, president, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, Philadelphia; Prof. W. Z. Ripley, Harvard University; 
Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, Columbia University; Jacob Schiff, 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York; Frederick D. Underwood, 
president, Erie Railroad; T. F. Woodlock, of S. N. Warren 
& Co., New York; Dr. Charles Zueblin, Boston; Victor 
Morawetz, New York; Joseph N. Teal, Portland, Oregon; 
Paul H. King, Detroit, receiver, Pere Marquette; Luther 
M. Walter, Chicago; J. M. Dickinson, Chicago, receiver, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; A. P. Thom, general coun- 
sel, Southern Railway. 

In addition to these individuals the chairman of the com- 
mittee has been informed by letter that representatives will 
appear for the four railroad brotherhoods, for each of the 
express companies, the Western Union and Postal Telegraph 
Companies, the American Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
New York Paper and Pulp Traffic Association, National 
Association of Manufacturers of Medicinal Products, De- 
troit; National Association of Railway Commissioners, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Farmers’ Co- 
operative Association and other organizations. 

Several of the state railway commissions, including those 
of Texas and New York, will be represented individually 
as well as by the national association. 

It is highly probable that the railroads will first be given 
an opportunity to state their case, informing the. committee 
of the character and scope of legislation which they regard 
as fair and necessary to the carriers. The shippers’ organi- 
zations will probably follow with a statement of their case 
and after these interests have been heard the state railway 
commissions, representing the public, will be given a hearing. 
Individuals who wish to deal with specific phases of the 
railroad problem will be heard later. This program un- 
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doubtedly will be broken or interrupted at times, but it is 

authoritatively, indicated that this is the general order in 

which the committee will hear testimony. 

CoMMERCIAL BoprES UrGE IMPROVEMENT IN RAILROAD 
REGULATION 


The interest of the country at large in the Newlands in- 
vestigation is reflected in resolutions coming into Washington 
from trade bodies in all parts of the country requesting 
further action by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in connection with the railroad situation, which is 
to be one of the principal topics for discussion at a special 
meeting of the National Council of the chamber to be held 
here the latter part of this week. The chamber’s committee 
on the railroad situation, which was appointed last February 
with particular reference to the wage controversy between 
the railroads and the brotherhoods of train service employees, 
is to be continued and is preparing for a study of the rail- 
road problem in the various phases to be considered by the 
joint congressional committee. 

Many of the resolutions from trade organizations are in 
response to an invitation from the Railway Business Asso- 
ciation and the New York Merchants’ Association to other 
commercial bodies to join in a request for action by the 
national chamber. The Railway Business Association, for 
the purpose of correcting defects in our present system of 
railway regulation, advocates especially that the national gov- 
ernment should take over the regulation of the instrumen- 
talities of interstate commerce on behalf of the states, except 
as to purely local matters. The Merchants’ Association of 
New York has sent to other commercial organizations 
throughout the country copies of a pamphlet containing reso- 
lutions adopted by the association, in support of the plan for 
preventing the interruption, by strikes, of the operation of 
public utilities, together with an outline by Henry R. Towne 
of New York, telling how the plan might be carried into 
effect. 

Briefly, it provides for the enforcement of a contractual 
relation between employers and employees on public utilities. 
It is suggested not so much as a final solution of this im- 
portant question, although the Merchants’ Association hopes 
it may prove to be such a solution, but as a means of bring- 
ing the matter forward for discussion. The association has 
asked the Chamber of Commerce of the United States to 
submit the question to its constituent members in the form 
of a referendum in order that the sentiment of the business 
men of the country may be ascertained. It has also asked 
other organizations to join in requesting such a referendum. 

The Merchants’ Association has also declared in favor of 
giving the federal government, through the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, control over railroad rates and regulation 
within state limits, for the purpose of doing away with a 
large number of vexatious matters arising from the conflict 
between federal and state authorities over lines of trans- 
portation. The Merchants’ Association is also in favor of 
the federal incorporation of railroads; federal supervision of 
the issue of securities by interstate carriers; the enlargement 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission so as to enable it 
promptly and adequately to perform its functions; and 
strongly opposes government ownership of public utilities. 

Early indications are that the National Council meeting 
in Washington will be largely attended. 


ILLINOIS PASSENGER FARES 


The supplemental decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the case involving Illinois passenger fares, 
which was briefly noted in last week’s issue, seems to be broad 
enough and specific enough to permit, and practically to re- 
quire, the railways of Illinois to advance their passenger 
fares throughout the state to 2.4 cents a mile in spite of the 
act of the state legislature limiting the fares to 2 cents a 
mile. This is the case in which the Business Men’s League 
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of St. Louis filed a complaint with the commission because 
of the discrimination against St. Louis created by the lower 
passenger fares in the state of Illinois after the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had allowed the railroads to advance 
their interstate fares to approximately 2% cents a mile. This 
made the fare from Chicago to St. Louis $7.50 while the 
fare between Chicago and East St. Louis was only $5.62. 
The commission in its decision of July 12 held that 2.4 cents 
was a reasonable rate for interstate fares in this territory and 
required the railroads to remove the discrimination against 
St. Louis, Mo., and Keokuk, Iowa. The decision was 
limited, however, to the points involved in the complaint. 
The supplemental report covers all points in Illinois. 

“In our original report in this proceeding,’ Commissioner 
Daniels says, ‘tit was shown how the lower state fares within 
Illinois furnished a means whereby passengers could and 
did defeat the lawfully established interstate fares between 
St. Louis and Illinois points. This was done by using in- 
terstate tickets purchased at interstate fares from St. Louis 
to an east side point in Illinois and thence continuing the 
journey to any Illinois destination on a ticket purchased at 


‘tthe lower state fare. 


“We deem it advisable to point out that the interstate 
fares between St. Louis and Keokuk on the one hand and 
interior Illinois points on the other, made on a per mile basis 
of 2.4 cents, would likewise be subject to defeat if the state 
fares to and from interior Illinois points intermediate to the 
passenger’s ultimate destination be made upon a basis lower 
than the fares applying between St. Louis or Keokuk and 
such Illinois destination. It would be necessary merely for 
the passenger who desired to defeat the interstate fare to 
shift the intermediate point at which to purchase his state 
ticket. The burden and discrimination which a lower basis 
of fares within the state casts upon the interstate commerce 
would not be removed merely by an increase in the intra- 
state fares to and from the east bank points. 

“And not only this burden, but the direct undue prejudice 
to St. Louis and Keokuk will also continue if the east side 
cities while on the face of the published tariff paying fares 
to and from Illinois points upon the same basis as do St. 
Louis and Keokuk can in practice defeat such fares by paying 
lower state fares in the aggregate to and from Illinois destina- 
tion, by virtue of such an adjustment of fares.” 

The commission therefore held that any contemporaneous 
adjustment of fares between St. Louis or Keokuk and Illinois 
points and generally within Illinois which would permit the 
defeat of the interstate fares by methods such as described 
will continue the undue prejudice to St. Louis and Keokuk 
and continue the illegal burden on interstate commerce, and 
the roads are required to put the new rates in effect on or 
before January 15, 1917. 

There are now 38 states in which passenger fares are per- 
mitted on a basis of more than 2 cents a mile, leaving only 
10 states which have 2-cent fares, including Illinois. The 
commission pointed out in this decision that Illinois is on 
the western confines of official classification territory, in 
which the commission has permitted interstate fares on a 
basis of approximately 214 cents a mile, and is partly in- 
cluded in territory where the commission itself fixed the basis 
of passenger fares, in the western passenger fare case, at 2.4 
cents a mile. The railroads, therefore, under the state rates 
receive less for the transportation of passengers in Illinois 
than they do for hauling passengers in either direction into 
or out of the state. The extent to which the average passen- 
ger revenue of the Illinois roads is reduced by the Illinois 
2-cent fare law is shown in an exhibit filed in this case show- 
ing that 11 roads whose mileage in Illinois was 7,003 as 
against 33,916 for their entire lines, in 1914 received an 
average revenue per passenger per mile in Illinois of 1.804 
cents, while the average for the entire lines was 1.965 cents, 
and for the entire lines, excluding Illinois, 2.021 cents. 


American Railway Association—Fall Meeting 


Radical Action; Freight Car Per Diem Rate Increased; 
the Powers of the Car Service Commission Enlarged 


was held at the Biltmore Hotel, New York City, on 
Wednesday, November 15. ‘There were present 252 
members represented by 175 delegates. The Executive Com- 
mittee reported that the membership now comprises 405 
members operating 284,019 miles and 229 associate mem- 
bers operating 14,756 miles. The following were elected 
members of the Committee on Nominations: W. J. Harahan, 
president, Seaboard Air Line, and Hale Holden, president, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. The following roads were 
elected members of the Committee on the Safe Transporta- 
tion of Explosives and Other Dangerous Articles: Canadian 
Pacific, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and Philadelphia 
& Reading. The following roads were elected members of 
the Committee on Electrical Working: Baltimore & Ohio, 
and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
It was decided to hold the next session of the association in 
New York May 16, 1917. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


. ‘HE fall session of the American Railway Association 


The following is a summary of the report of the Execu- 
tive Committee, which was adopted: 

A. W. Thompson, vice-president of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
having been elected first vice-president, A. H. Smith, presi- 
dent of the New York Central Lines, has been elected 
second vice-president, to fill the unexpired term of Mr. 
Thompson, and Fairfax Harrison, president of the Southern, 
has been elected a member to fill the vacancy in the com- 
mittee. 

At the session of the association on November 17, 1915, 
a resolution was adopted directing the executive committee 
to consider the most suitable manner of perpetuating the 
memory of W. F. Allen. The committee has considered this 
subject at several meetings. In its opinion it is not within 
the association’s power to use its funds for any object other 
than as provided in the by-laws. It is the feeling.of the 
committee, therefore, that the proper channel in which to 
handle this matter will be through the American Railway 
Guild. 

At its meeting on November 20, 1912, the association 
adopted a resolution authorizing the president on receipt of 
any complaint to appoint a committee of three members of 
the executive committee to act as a commission under the 
provisions of Per Diem Rule 19 for the purpose of super- 
vising the observance of Per Diem Rule 3, governing the 
handling of freight cars. Three commssioners were ap- 
pointed accordingly at different times to consider complaints. 

In November, 1913, the executive committtee reported 
that the members of the several commissions had recom- 
mended that the three commissions be consolidated. In ac- 
cordance therewith, a resolution was adopted by the asso- 
ciation providing for that action and the resolution is now 
in effect. 

The foregoing action apparently requires that members of 
the Commission on Car Service must be also members of the 
executive committee. The executive committee is of the 
opinion that the resolution should be so amended as to pro- 
vide that the selection of the members of the Commission 
on Car Service need not be limited to the members of the 
executive committee. 

A sub-committee consisting of L. F. Loree, chairman; 
J. Kruttschnitt and D. Willard, has been appointed by the 
executive committee to report upon the co-ordination of the 
various voluntary railway organizations with the American 


Railway Association and generally upon the administration 
and work of the association itself. ‘The sub-committee has 
held several meetings and at the present time is prepared to 
recommend the creation of a committee on traffic relations 
to consider questions intimately connected with the transpor- 
tation practice and involving wide stretches of territory. In 
order to make effective the recommendations of the sub-com- 
mittee, several amendments to the by-laws are proposed for 
consideration at the next regular session of the association 
(May, 1917). 

As there are a number of subjects now pending, such as 
charges for the use of cranes, minimum carload weights, rates 
to apply to freight cars of private ownership, etc., which 
should be considered by a committee on traffic relations, the 
services of such a committee should be available without de- 
lay. The following resolution creating a special committee 
on traffic relations is recommended, therefore, for the con- 
sideration and approval of the association: 


Resolved, That a Special Committee on Traffic Relations, consisting of 
ten members, be appointed by the President; five to be traffic officials and five 
to be transportation officials; four to represent the Official Classification 
territory, two the Southern Classification territory and four the Western 
Classification territory. This committee to consider questions intimately 
connected with the transportation practice and involving wide stretches 
of territory. 


The report from the special committee on accident statistics 
(given below) indicates that the committee has made sub- 
stantial progress. The efforts of the railroads should be con- 
tinued in an endeavor to prevail upon the railroad or public 
service commissions, in the states which have not already 
done so, to accept accident reports on blanks identical with 
those of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Freight Car Situation—One of the most important sub- 
jects which the association has before it is in connection with 
the present freight car situation. It is evident that the rail- 
roads must promptly and earnestly seek remedies which will 
insure the proper handling of freight equipment. ‘The asso- 
ciation,) through its committee on relations between railroads, 
has taken the first step, which cannot fail to produce results, 
in recommending that railroads file tariffs containing certain 
amendments to the demurrage rules which provide for in- 
creasing the demurrage rates, reducing the number of credits 
under Rule 9 of the average agreement, and the abolition of 
the weather rule. In response to its recommendation, in view 
of the urgency of the situation, a large number of railroads 
have filed tariffs containing the amended demurrage rules. 

It is now essential that necessary rules be adopted by the 
association which will prevent the misuse of freight equip- 
ment by any railroad. The commission on car service has 
given the most serious consideration to this phase of the 
subject. As a result, the commission recommends the estab- 
lishment of certain principles in the handling of freight 
equipment to overcome the present difficulties. Its conclu- 
sions and recommendations have received the unanimous ap- 
proval of the executive committee and it is hoped that they 
will be adopted by all the members of the association. The 
changes in the codes of car service and per diem rules which 
are necessary to make effective the recommendations of the 
commission on car service should be submitted to the mem- 
bers of the association for a vote by letter ballot and a reso- 
lution to provide for such action will be offered by the com- 
mittee. 

In view of the importance of concerted and prompt action 
being taken by the railroads to put in effect the rules to in- 
sure the proper handling of freight equipment, the executive 
committee held a conference with the presidents of members 01 
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the association on Tuesday, when the report of the commis- 
sion on car service and the suggested amendments to the rules 
were carefully considered. A vote by roll call was taken 
on the following resolution: “Resolved, That the report 
of the commission on car service be approved and further 
that the commission on car service be and is hereby empow- 
ered, with the approval of the executive committee, to add 
to or modify any of the rules recommended by it.” 

This was adopted unanimously. 

In view of the exigency of the present car situation, it 
was the feeling that the amendments as proposed should be 
adopted and put into effect at the earliest date possible. It 
is recommended, therefore, that the amended rules become 
effective on December 1, 1916. 

Law Kegulating Purchases.-—On the recommendation of 
the committee, the association at its session last May approved 
the appointment of a sub-committee consisting of J. Krutt- 
schnitt, chairman; W. W. Atterbury and W. G. Besler, with 
Alfred P. Thom as counsel, to represent the association at 
the hearing on June 19, before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with respect to its tentative rules for the administra- 
tion of Section 10 of the Clayton anti-trust act. The meet- 
ing was postponed to June 20 and on June 19, the question 
was discussed with representatives of the various carriers. 
The position of the carriers was then fully represented by 
the sub-committee at the hearing of June 20 before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and copies of the proceedings 
of the hearing have been distributed to the members of the 
association. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission subsequently ap- 
pointed a special committee, consisting of W. J. Meyers, F. 
W. Sweney and E. W. Hines, to confer further with the sub- 
committee concerning the details of the proposed regulations. 
The sub-committee met this special committee of the commis- 
sion on July 13, and after expressing its views as to the 
changes that were desirable in the proposed regulations, pre- 
sented a revision of the tentative rules that it was hoped 
might receive the endorsement of the special committee and 
of the commission. 

In the meantime a resolution which had been introduced 
in Congress postponing the effective date of Section 10 of the 
Clayton act was passed and approved by the President, Aug- 
ust 31, 1916. Therefore, the effective date of Section 10 is 
now April 15, 1917, instead of October 15, 1916. Additional 
time will thus be allowed for further investigation by Con- 
gress of the objectionable features of the law and for care- 
ful consideration by the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
the rules to be formulated for the enforcement of the act in 
its final form. 

Standard Freight Car.—-A report of progress has been sub- 
mitted to the executive committee by the committee on stand- 
ard freight car equipment. That committee advises that the 
final revision of the specifications for a standard box car will 
be completed by December 1, 1916, and that three sample 
cars to be constructed in accordance with those specifica- 
tions will be ready for the inspection of the committee by 
February 15, 1917. If the expectations of the committee 
are realized it hopes to make a final report to the association 
at the May, 1917, session. 

Highway Crossings.—It will be noted from the report of 
the special committee on the prevention of accidents at grade 
crossings that substantial progress has been made with the 
important subjects which that committee has in hand. Its 
recommendations relative to standard practice to prevent acci- 
dents at grade crossings and which were approved by the 
association at its last session should be put into effect at 
once by every railroad. A number of railroads have already 
adopted the specified standards. 

Continuous Home Route Card.—At the, May, 1915, ses- 
sion of the association, on the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Relations Between Railroads, an amendment to Rule 
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5 of the car service rules covering the compulsory use of own- 
ers’ continuous home route card or substitute, as prescribed 
in car service rule 19, was ordered presented to the mem- 
bers of the association for a vote by letter ballot. The letter 
ballot was taken with the following result: Yes, 251 mem- 
berships, representing 1,831,248 cars; no, 110 memberships, 
representing 609,709 cars; not voting, 42 memberships, rep- 
resenting 84,915 cars. Announcement was, therefore, made 
on June 28, 1915, that the amended rule would take effect 
as of January 1, 1916. At the November, 1915, session of 
the association, the committee on relations between railroads 
requested the association to postpone the effective date of 
amended car service rule 5 until July 1, 1916. Again at the 
May, 1916, session of the association, the committee asked for 
a further postponement of the obligatory use of the con- 
tinuous home route card until January 1, 1917, which was 
granted. 

Attention is called, therefore, to the fact that the amended 
form of car service rule 5, which provides for the obligatory 
use of the continuous home route cards, will become effective 
on January 1, 1917. As car service rule 5 forms a part 
of per diem rule 9 its provisions should be observed by all 
subscribers to the per diem rules agreement. 

A sub-committee of the executive committee, consisting of 
H. E. Byram, chairman; H. U. Mudge and W. J. Jackson, 
has been appointed for the purpose of investigating the rea- 
sons existing which have prevented certain western lines from 
adopting the continuous home route card and to determine 
whether the plan can be adapted to the situation of the rail- 
roads which now object to its use. It is hoped as a result 
of this investigation that all of the subscribers of the per 
diem rules agreement will be prepared to adopt the continuous 
home route card on January 1, 1917. 

Place of Meeting—A number of members have expressed 
the opinion that the spring session of the association should 
be held each year in New York City and the fall session in 
Chicago. In order to cover this suggestion, in which the com- 
mittee concurs, an amendment to the by-laws to provide ac- 
cordingly is proposed and will be presented for action at 
the May, 1917, session. : 

Special Committees.—In accordance with the resolution 
adopted by the association on May 19, 1915, the committee 
recommends that the following special committees, whose 
functions would otherwise cease with this session, be con- 
tinued : 

Committee on Standard Freight Car Equipment; 

Special Committee on Co-operation with the Military Authorities; 

Special Committee on Accident Statistics; 

Special Committee on Section Ten of the Clayton Anti-Trust Act; 

Special Committee on Statistics of Employees; 

Joint Committee on Automatic Train Stops; 

Committee on Packing, Marking and Handling of Freight; 

Committee on Weighing; 

Committee on Legal and Traffic Relations; 


Committee on Standard Time; 
Special Committee on the Prevention of Accidents at Grade Crossings, 


COMMISSION ON CAR SERVICE 


The following is a summary of the report of the commis- 
sion on Car Service which was adopted: 

At the May, 1916, meeting the association amended Per 
Diem Rule 19 to give this commission powers of police, to 
examine the records of members of the Per Diem Rules 
Agreement, and to institute of its own motion proceedings 
against member lines for violation of Car Service Rules 1, 
2, 3 and 4. 

On June 21, the commission employed 
make investigation, by examination of the records of indi- 
vidual railways and by scouting duty in the field. The 
inspection was confined to records covering car movements 
during June, 1916, and embraced 107 railroads. 

The result of this inquiry is that on the first comprehensive 
study of the current practice of a limited number of prin- 
cipal and typical railroads in all parts of the United States 
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there were readily found more than 40,000 violations of the 
rules in a single month. It seemed to the commission that 
the result of this investigation may be taken as convincing 
proof of what has been common knowledge—that for years 
the rules as written have been generally disregarded when- 
ever the situation of individual roads rendered that course 
apparently desirable. 

Under the rule constituting the commission, it has the 
authority to impose fines for violations of the rules after trial 
and judgment. After considering the reports of its in- 
spectors, the commission concluded, however, that its powers 
were not adequate effectively to deal with the actual situation. 

The one primary requirement of equity in any system can 
and should be established—that of adequate compensation. 

The adoption of the following resolution is, therefore, 
recommended : 


(a) That the principle of variable per diem be adopted, the minimum 
to be the present rate of 45 cents, as approximating the cost of ownership 
of equipment, the maximum to be $1.25, representing approximately the 
cost of ownership plus the net earnings of the car. 


It is clear that “adequate compensation” must be different 
in times of car shortage and in times of great surpluses. It 
is also clear that to avoid hardships changes in rates should 
be accomplished promptly. To bring this about the adoption 
of the following resolution is also recommended: 


(b) That a body be created by The American Railway Association with 
authority to vary the per diem upon notice, this variation to be based 
upon car and traffic conditions. 


The knowledge that such authority exists would no doubt 
cause many roads to reconsider their car situation in the 
periods of the year just preceding those when shortages may 
be normally expected. 

It is doubtful whether the rate should always be the same 
for all classes of equipment. Shortages in box cars do not 
always coincide with shortages in open cars. To provide 
for this contingency the adoption of the following resolution 
is also recommended: 


(c) That, inasmuch as a difference of principle obtains as between open 
and closed cars, and as in the future it may be desirable that the per diem 
rate on open cars differs from that on closed cars, settlement of balances 
under the Per Diem Rules Agreement be made in two settlements instead 
of in one, as at present, one settlement to include the balances on closed 
cars, and the other to include those on open cars. 


This commission feels that it is essential that the 
difference between open and closed cars be emphasized 
for reasons already given. It, therefore, recommends that 
in addition to the changes in Per Diem Rules 1 and 19, sug- 
gested by the Committee on Relations between Railroads, 
that committee be now requested to bring in a rule that will 
permit the separation of settlements for any class of cars 
for which the per diem rate may be set at a figure other than 
that applying to cars as a whole. 

Finally, it would seem that the rules must now be given 
teeth which will work automatically. It is, therefore, recom- 
mended that the Committee on Relations between Railroads 
be requested to bring in a rule which will define a diversion 
and provide an automatic penalty of $5 per car for every 
diversion if reported by the offending road, but of $10 if 
found by the inspectors. This will involve a continuance 
of the authority heretofore given for the creation and main- 
tenance of a force of inspectors. 


MILITARY PREPARATIONS 


The Special Committee appointed to co-operate with the 
military authorities of the United States, Fairfax Harrison 
(Southern Railway), chairman, reported that since June 29 
there have been sent from mobilization camps to the Mexican 
border approximately 136,000 troops, and 33,000 have been 
returned; all without accident. 

The routing of troops was specified by the Quartermaster- 
General’s department, apparently to give as many railways 
as possible an opportunity to participate in the traffic, but 
there were cases where troops were handled over circuitous 
routes with resulting dissatisfaction. 
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As a result of its experience the Special Committee recom- 
mends— 

1. That an effort be made to obtain from the War Depart- 
ment a statement of possible concentration points on the 
Eastern coast, the Gulf coast, the Mexican border, and the 
Pacific coast, and that the Committee on Transportation work 
out a series of possible and preferred routings from the sey- 
eral mobilization camps to such concentration points. 

2. That steps be taken to see whether it is not possible to 
so pool the expenses and revenues of such movement as to 
take advantage of the preferable route in each case. 

3. Some delay and inconvenience was caused in the load- 
ing of troops and of their supplies. There was no congestion 
at the border, but it is conceivable that with larger bodies 
there might be difficulty in the prompt unloading of troops 
and supplies. It is recommended, therefore, that a memo- 
randum of the troops forwarded from each mobilization 
camp, together with the supplies and other property trans- 
ported with them, be furnished to the Committee on Main- 
tenance (A. R. A.), and that that committee investigate and 
make recommendations for the facilities to handle an equal 
or greater number of men in accordance with such schedules 
as may be available from the War Department. 

4. That, provided a schedule of possible concentration 
points can be obtained from the War Department, the Com- 
mittee on Maintenance ascertain what would be necessary to 
provide for the prompt unloading of the troops, and the 
length of time within which such facilities as may be found 
additionally necessary could be provided. 

5. Difficulty was experienced at times in ascertaining the 
actual equipment required. ‘Tourist cars were always de- 
sired, and it was not possible to ascertain how many would 
be available. Coaches, therefore, were held in excess of 
real requirements. Correct advices could not always be ob- 
tained from the camp quartermasters. Reports showing the 
movement of troop trains were sent by the roads direct to 
the Quartermaster-General. They were sometimes incom- 
plete and in many cases delayed. ‘There was also difficulty 
in obtaining information as to the return of empty equipment. 
It does not appear that any great hardship resulted from this, 
but it is conceivable that in a larger movement this would 
be a most important feature. It is recommended that at 
least semi-annually the railways file with the general secre- 
tary a statement of their passenger equipment, subdivided 
into classes, particularly with relation to the character of 
the coaches available and their seating capacity. 

6. That the Committee on Relations Between Railroads pre- 
pare a system of passing reports for movement of troop trains, 
which can be put into service upon short notice, ciphered, if 
possible, in order to save telegraphing. 

7. That the Committee on Relations Between Railroads be 
directed to prepare a passing report for empty passenger 
equipment, ciphered, if possible. 

8. That under similar conditions in the future the Pull- 
man Company and the A. R. A. combine their offices, so that 
all information as to car and troop movements will be avail- 
able to both. 

9. A series of ciphers was prepared for sending informa- 
tion from mobilization camps and concentration points, but 
additional information at times would, however, have been 
desirable. It is therefore recommended that the ciphers 
which were utilized for reports of representatives and in- 
spectors be examined by the Committee on Relations Between 
Railroads and a better system be devised. 

10. In order to prevent delays in creating an organization, 
it is desirable that there be maintained lists of persons avail- 
able to act as representatives of the railways at mobilization 
and concentration points without the necessity for their desig- 
nation after the emergency arises. It is recommended that 
the railroads having access to each mobilization camp desig- 
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nate a representative at each camp, whose name will be filed 
with the general secretary. . . . 

11. That similar action be taken at the concentration 
points if a list of them can be obtained. 

12. It is desirable that the railways be informed not only 
what are their duties in connection with the transportation 
of troops, but alsc what is required of officers of the Quarter- 
master-General’s department in their relation to the rail- 
ways; and it is recommended that such portion of the “Hand 
Book of Transportation by Rail and Commercial Vessels” 
as are applicable to transportation of troops and supplies be 
printed by the American Railway Association, and issued to 
the members for their information. 

13. That the Special Committee on Co-operation With the 
Military Authorities be continued as a channel through 
which the War Department can convey information. 

In conclusion, the report says: 

“The work of the Special Committee has developed mu- 
tual confidence and an understanding with the military au- 
thorities, which has made the work one without friction with 
the responsible representatives of the Government. 

“The Special Committee gratefully acknowledges the cor- 
dial, unselfish and unstinted support which it has had from 
all the railways, without which its efforts would have been 
futile. ‘The unanimous expression of willingness to ex- 
change passenger equipment, something entirely new in rail- 
road experience in any national sense, has been evidence of 
a sincere patriotism. 

“The work of the representatives of department headquar- 
ters and at the mobilization camps is also to be highly com- 
mended. Thrown into a novel experience, without other in- 
structions at the start than to represent all the railways and 
to do what seemed necessary, they have given new evidence 
of the versatility and efficiency of the American railroad 
officer. The official government appreciation of what has 
been done was expressed in a letter from President Woodrow 
Wilscn [heretofore published ].” 

The report gives a history of the doings of the committee 
since May, 1914, when the War Department first called on 
the A. R. A. to co-operate in permanent arrangements for 
military transportation. The report was approved. 


“DAYLIGHT SAVING ” 


The Committee on Standard Time reporting on the “‘day- 
light saving’ movement says that the correct stand for the 
railways to maintain is: 

1. That the present zone system of dividing time is sci- 
entifically correct. 

2. That any change in the sub-divisions of time would 
result in endless confusion, and would be disastrous to the 
railroads. 

3. That in the event of a nationwide movement to change 
the hands of the clock in order to readjust the hours of day- 
light to the hours of labor, the railroads should not antago- 
nize the movement. The railroads will not sutfer any very 
serious inconvenience by the change as proposed, although 
such a change from a scientific standpoint is not warranted 
nor is the committee in sympathy with the movement. The 
railroads should not agree to the “daylight saving” project 
until it has been previously adopted by the principal busi- 
ness and municipal centers and the state and local author- 
ities. Unless a change of the character proposed can be made 
on the same date throughout the country it will lead to great 
confusion and difficulty. The report was approved. 


TRANSPORTATION OF EXPLOSIVES 
The committee on the safe transportation of explosives and 
other dangerous articles, N. D. Maher (N. & W.), chairman, 
presented a brief report. It refers to the recent disastrous 
fire and explosion at Black Tom Island, N. J., and says that 
the chief inspector of the bureau of explosives will subm‘t 
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a special report on it at an early date. The facts as brought 
out by the investigation indicate the necessity for continued 
activity in the enforcement of all of the regulations prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The rule requiring missing placards or certificates on cars 
containing explosives and other dangerous articles to be re- 
placed, and that placards and certificates on empty cars must 
be removed, is not well obeyed; and the Executive Committee 
of the Master Car Builders’ Association, having considered 
the matter, says that the application of this amendment must 
of necessity be a transportation matter; the car inspector has 
no knowledge of the lading in the car and is not in position 
to decide whether or not the placard is required. Attention 
is called also to the fact that placards for only one character 
of lading should be on a car. 

Refusal on the part of a receiving road to accept in inter- 
change cars which are not fully placarded, or cars bearing 
placards which do not require them, would cause needless de- 
lay and confusion. ‘The committee believes, therefore, that 
if a penalty charge were inflicted against the delivering road 
the remedy would be obtained without undue hardship, and 
the result would be a material improvement over present con- 
ditions. The car inspector should be, and the interchange 
agent is, in possession of information as to the lading of cars 
and should know which cars require placards. It can be de- 
termined, also, without difficulty, whether or not the placards 
should be removed from an empty car. 

The committee recommends, therefore, that the matter be 
brought again to the attention of the Master Car Builders’ 
Association with the request that its rules be amended to con- 
form to the standing resolution of The American Railway 
Association. 

In response to request from this committee the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued an amendment to Rule 
1553a, and the revised rule is appended to the report. 


ACCIDENT STATISTICS 


The special committee on accident statistics, J. Krutt- 
schnitt (S. P.), chairman, reported that the revised rules 
were made effective July 1, 1915. Very satisfactory progress 
has been made with respect to securing better statistics of 
accidents. The Interstate Commerce Commission has in- 
vited the committee to assist in a further revision of its rules 
governing monthly accident reports, to be made effective 
January 1, 1917, and this work is now in progress. Since 
the committee’s last report the state railroad or public serv- 
ice commissions of Georgia, Illinois and Maine have ac- 
cepted the Interstate Commerce Commission’s form of acci- 
dent report, so that, at the present time, of the 39 states which 
require detailed reports 20 have consented to receive them on 
blanks identical with those of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

LEGAL AND TRAFFIC RELATIONS 


The Committee on Legal and Traffic Relations reported 
that in the rehearing of the case entitled “In the Matter of 
Private Cars,” argument for the association was made before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by Messrs. Berry & 
Minor, who were retained for this purpose. No opinion has, 
as yet, been handed down by the commission. Applications 
have been made by the packing interests for an increase in 
the mileage rates on refrigerator cars in Official Classifica- 
tion territory. These applications are still pending. 


ACCIDENTS AT GRADE CROSSINGS 


The Special Committee on the Prevention of Accidents at 
Grade Crossings, J. A. McCrea (Long Island), chairman, 
presented a report recounting what the committee has done 
since last May. ‘The principal thing reported is the confer- 
ences with the committee of the National Association of Rail- 
road Commissioners, and with representatives of the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association, already made known to the 
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readers of the Railway Age Gazette. ‘The committee of 
railroad lawyers appointed to draft laws to be presented to 
different legislatures, consists of Wm. S. Jenney, (D., L. 
& W.); D. K. Brent, (B. & O.); B. A. Richmond, (W.M.); 
A. C. Rearick, (C. & O.); A. S. Lyman, (N. Y. C.); T. W. 
Reath, (N. & W.); G. S. Patterson, (Pennsylvania). The 
committee presents three tentative drafts of bills. The first 
is substantially like that of the law now in force in New 
Hampshire. It requires cities and towns to maintain a 
cautionary signal at highway crossings, three hundred feet 
or more from the tracks, with a penalty of $1 a day for 
neglect. The committee recommends that the colors of such 
a sign be white face with black letters; this is thought to be 
better, considering all hours of the day and night, than the 
white letters and blue background in use in New Hampshire. 
The second draft is similar to the first but includes a section 
requiring the person controlling the movement of any self- 
propelled vehicle, on passing the caution sign, to reduce 
speed to ten miles an hour, with a penalty of $10 for viola- 
tion. The third draft goes farther and requires such vehicles 
to be brought to a full stop before crossing the tracks. 

The committee expects to report further progress after the 
convention of the National Association of Railway Com- 
missioners which is held in Washington this week. Several 
railroads have already carried out the recommendations 
published by the committees last summer, and the railroad 
commission of California has made the caution approach 
sign, which was then recommended, the standard for the 
state of California. The committee urges all railroads to adopt 
at once the use of disks in place of flags at crossings, the 
painting of gates black and white, and the use of red lights 
at night. 

ELECTRICAL WORKING 


The committee on Electrical Working, George Gibbs 
(Long Island), chairman, presented a report recommending 
for -adoption an amended diagram of third rail working 
conductor clearances; and a simplified diagram of these 
clearances for the use of car inspectors. In the standard 
now recommended the “designing line” is fixed 18% in. 
from thé track gage line and 61% in. above the top of rail. 

As a result of a study of clearances for overhead working 
conductors, it is recommended that the committee on stand- 
ard freight car equipment consider the question of limiting 
the height of the brake staff on box cars to 15 ft. 3 in. In 
connection with this subject the committee reprints the five 
diagrams for overhead clearances adopted by the association 
in 1914. 

COMMITTEE ON MAINTENANCE 


The Committee on Maintenance, C. S. Churchill (N. & 
W.), chairman, reported that it was continuing the review of 
the code of rules governing the determination of physical 
and educational qualifications of employees and also the sub- 
ject of rail sections. Criticisms presented by the Rail Man- 
ufacturers’ Committee are now under discussion. In con- 
nection with the proposal to increase the thickness of the 
flange of car wheels % in. and the discussion of the question 
with the American Railway Engineering Association and 
the Master Car Builders’ Association, the committee reports 
that the M. C. B. Association has decided not to recommend 
any changes from the standards adopted in 1909. 

Safety Appliances on Cars. From reports made by 389 
roads as of July 1, 1916, the number of freight cars in serv- 
ice is 2,447,178, of which 1,972,607 are fully equipped with 
safety appliances as required by the United States standards 
of March 13, 1911; passenger cars in service, 56,352, number 
fully equipped, 55,227; locomotives in service, 64,152, fully 
equipped 62,955. Of freight cars in service prior to July 1, 
1911, the number equipped with United States standard ap- 
pliances during the 12 months ending June 1, 1916, was 
344,422. All cars in service, both freight and passenger, 
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are fully equipped with grab irons as required by the law 
prior to 1911. Data for the years preceding 1916 are given 
in the following table: 


Cars AND Locomotives Egui1pPEp AS REQUIRED BY THE U. S. SAFETY 
APPLIANCE STANDARDS 

July 1, July 1, 
1913 1914 

51 396 
2,524,400 

57,392 

67,294 


july 1, 
1916 


July 1, 
1915 


Number of members reporting... 3 
1. (a) Freight cars in service.2,430,758 
(b) Passenger cars in service 55,664 
(c) Locomotives in service... 64,927 
2. Fully equipped as required by 
order of March 13, 1911: 
(a) Freight cars in service July 
1, 1911 
(aa) \treight cars put in service 
since July 1, 1911. « 351,871 
(b) Passenger cars 32,954 
(c) Locomotives 60,052 


389 
2,447,178 
56,352 
64,152 


399 
2,603,490 
60,571 
69,023 


656,046 


554,929 
52,832 
64,085 


1,058,265 


605,220 
58,125 
65,920 


1,388,795 


583,812 
55,227 
62,955 


SPRING NUT LOCK 


A simple spring nut lock, which is designed to replace the 
ordinary type of jam nut, has recently been developed by 
the Industrial Development Corporation, Chicago. The de- 
vice consists of two octagonal plates of thin steel, which are 
stamped from the sheet in one piece, a connection being pro- 
vided between adjoining sides of the octagons. The plates 
are first stamped from the sheet, after which a circular hole 
is punched in each octagon of a size to fit the bolt for which 
it is intended. The plate is then bent until the two holes 


The Loose Nut Lock Applied to the Bolt 


are almost in line, one being slightly offset from the other. 
The connection between the two plates acts as a hinge and, 
after being tempered, provides a powerful spring action. 
When the nut lock is slipped on the bolt and both legs 
engage the thread of the screw, the holes in the two parts 
are forced into perfect alinement against the action of the 
spring connection, which exerts a powerful pulling force 


Tightened Against the Nut, the Nut Lock Follows the Nut 
as It Is Set Up Against the Material 


on one of the legs and a similar pushing force on the other. 
The leg on which the pulling force is exerted thus engages 
the valley of the thread on the side of the bolt opposite the 
spring, while the leg on which the pushing force is exerted 
engages the valley of the thread on the side of the bolt adja- 
cent to the spring. Tightened into place against the nut, the 
gripping on the threads thus produced is said to resist the 
action of vibration which tends to slack off the nut. 

TUNNEL UNDER THE Bosporus.— A project for the con- 
struction of a tunnel under the Bosporus is being discussed 
at Constantinople.. Engineers have worked out detailed plans 
showing that the project is feasible and financially profitable, 
while its strategic importance is obvious. Earlier projects for 
direct communication between the European and Asiatic 
shores of Turkey, inspired by the construction of the Ana- 
tolian and Bagdad Railway, were devoted to the subject of 
bridging the narrows at Rumili Hissar. 
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At Lockport, La., November 1, a car float was launched for the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, 244 ft. long by 42 ft. wide. This 
float is to be used between Port Bolivar, Tex., and Galveston, 
five miles. 


According to a Cleveland (Ohio) paper, a company of mili- 
tia from that city, Company B of the Cleveland engineers, now 
at El Paso, Texas, is practicing in the railroad yards of that city 
with a view to getting experience, as soldiers, in the handling of 
railroad trains. 


At a meeting of the Independent Order of Railroad Employees 
—an organization said to be composed of men employed by the 
Philadelphia & Reading—at Reading, Pa., this week, a vote was 
passed to ask for an increase of pay. The majority of the mem- 
bers of this organization appear to be station men, clerks and 
telegraphers. 


The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis has found it 
necessary to confiscate coal for the use of its locomotives; and a 
manufacturing concern in Cleveland is making a loud complaint, 
alleging that in place of coal costing less than $3 a ton, confis- 
cated by the railroad company, it will be necessary to buy coal at 


$6 a ton. 


Train 108 of the Missouri Pacific was boarded by a robber near 
Leavenworth, Kan., on Tuesday evening last and the Pullman 
conductor and four passengers, in the rear sleeping car, intimi- 
dated by means of a pistol, were robbed of $96. The robber rode 
on the train as far as Kansas City, Kan., about twenty miles, and 
then jumped off and escaped. 


Preparations are being made for holding a convention in New 
York City on January 30 and 31, to discuss the “daylight sav- 
ing” proposition, and it is expected that organizations in all 
parts of the country will be represented. The executive com- 
mittee in New York is headed by Otto T. Bannard; and another 
member of it is Waldo H. Marshall. 


The New York, Westchester & Boston, an electric passenger 
railroad, reports that during the six months ending with Octo- 
ber, 999 out of every thousand of its trains arrived at the end of 
the trip on time, except in cases where delays were incurred while 
the trains were on the tracks of the New York, New Haven & 
Ilartford, delays mainly due to an open draw bridge at the 
Bronx river. Counting these and all delays, the number of 
trains arriving on time was 993 in a thousand. This company, 
operating twenty-two miles of road, some of it four track, runs 
something over one hundred trains daily into its New York 
terminus and a similar number out, and the total number of 
trains run during the six months under consideration was 


38,790. 


At Baltimore, Md., this week, there was a conference, under 
the auspices of the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association 
of Baltimore, to see about the formulation of a plan for econom- 
izing time and avoiding a waste of words in presenting facts 
before the Newlands Congressional Committee, which is to in- 
vestigate the general subject of transportation. Charles E. Fal- 
coner, president of the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, invited to the conference about two hundred leading busi- 
ness men, members of the National Industrial Traffic League, 
and proposed to them a policy outlined as follows: Testimony 
should be presented before the congressional committee, so far 
as feasible, by those who are especially competent to discuss (a) 
the commercial and financial, (b) the legal and (c) the traffic 
phases of the matter. He suggested that questions affecting traf- 
fic, rates and service and the organization of the rate regulatory 
machinery be presented by the National Industrial Traffic League; 
that commercial and financial questions be presented through a 
temporary committee of industrial, mercantile and banking execu- 
tives formed for that purpose; and that to deal with the legal 
questions the proposed temporary committee of business execu- 
tives and the National Industrial Traffic League should jointly 
retain counsel. 


oO 
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M. C. B. Tank Car Specifications 


The executive committee of the Master Car Builders’ Asso- 
ciation has issued Circular No. 14, stating that on account of 
labor and material delays the date at which the tank car specifica- 
tions for Class III and IV tank cars were to become effective, 
has been extended 60 days, to March 1, 1917. 





Cost Data on the St. Paul Electrification 


In the annual report of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, some figures are given 
on cost and maintenance of the equipment in electrified territory. 
The first cost of 20 electric locomotives was $2,286,963; other ad- 
ditions and betterments included the expenditure of $3,870,411 for 
power stations, transmission systems, etc. Work is progressing 
at a rate which indicates the completion of the fourth electrified 
division by the end of the present calendar year. Expenditures 
for maintenance during the past year include $2,612 on power 
plant buildings, $425 on sub-station buildings, $144 on power 
transmission systems, $18,764 on power distribution systems and 
$1,147 on line poles and fixtures. The purchase of 23 more elec- 
tric locomotives has been authorized. 





Heavy Fines at Chicago 


In disposing of an accumulation of old cases on November 11, 
Judge Kenesaw M. Landis of the United States District Court 
at Chicago, assessed fines totaling $173,000 against six rail- 
roads and one packing company for sundry violations of law. 
The Elgin, Joliet & Eastern was fined $20,000 and costs for false 
billing, having shipped cardboard boxes at the rate on straw- 
board, which is lower. The Pennsylvania was fined $20,000 and 
costs, and the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis $20,000 
and costs in one case, and $50,000 and costs in another, for 
granting rebates in connection with switching charges. Swift & 
Co., Chicago, was fined $60,000 and costs in connection with car- 
load rates on less than carload lots. The Indiana Harbor Belt, 
the Chicago & North Western and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul were assessed fines from $100 to $1,000 in a number of 
cases, some of which involved violation of the hours of service 
law, and others violation of the 28-hour cattle law. 





The Freight-Car Famine 


The hearings held by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
at Louisville, Ky., in its general investigation of the freight car 
supply, are reported in another column. On the 14th, Com- 
missioner McCord issued a proclamation calling on all railroads 
to send refrigerator cars to their home roads. 

The Public Utilities Commission of Illinois began investigat- 
ing the holding of coal cars by dealers for higher prices. The 
commission will hold hearings on the car shortage at Springfield, 
November 22, for the railroads, the coal operators and the grain 
dealers; and at Chicago, on the twentieth, on the proposed in- 
creased demurrage rates. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commission is to hold a hearing 
on the increased demurrage rates on the 24th. 

The United States District Attorney, at Chicago, is investigat- 
ing the holding of coal and food stuffs in cars by dealers for 
higher prices. 

Today (Friday) Commissioner McCord is to confer at Louis- 
ville with a committee of railroad officers representing the ex- 
ecutive committee of the American Railway Association. These 
officers are: C. H. Markham, president of the Illinois Central; 
H. E. Byram, vice-president of the Burlington; G. L. Peck, vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania Lines West, and W. G. Besler, 
president of the Central of New Jersey. These representatives 
will be accompanied by five members of the committee on re- 
lations between railroads, namely: C. M. Sheaffer (Pennsyl- 
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vania); E. J. Pearson (N. Y., N. H. & H.); E. H. Coapman 
(Southern) ; W. A. Worthington (S. P.), and W. L. Park (I. C.). 


Electric Operation on the New Haven 


Information regarding proposed new equipment on the elec- 
trified zone of the New York, New Haven & Hartford was 
given out at an investigation of the passenger train service of that 
road, held by the Massachusetts Public Service Commission at 
Boston, October 17. Howard Elliott, president of the company, 
stated that specifications are now being drawn up for 60 addi- 
tional electric locomotives for passenger, freight and switching 
service between New York and New Haven. He said that until 
the road was in better financial condition, nothing would be done 
in the direction of electrification at Boston; also that the com- 
pany is not considering the extension of electric service beyond 
New Haven. A. R. Whaley, vice-president, said that the New 
Haven would require 70 additional electric locomotives to handle 
the entire traffic, passenger and freight, electrically, throughout 
the electrified zone between New York and New Haven. At 
present only partial electrical service is carried on between Stam- 
ford, Conn., and New Haven. The company has now about 100 
electric locomotives. According to Mr. Elliott, electric locomo- 
tives cost at least $50,000 each. The cost of steam locomotives 
has risen from $28,000 to $42,000 in the past three years. The 
company can not yet say when it will have 100 per cent elec- 
trical operation in the New York-New Haven zone. 


Car Shortage Statistics for November 1 


The American Railway Association’s statement of freight car 
surpluses and shortages for November 1 shows a net shortage 
of 108,010 cars. The net shortage on September 30 was 60,697 ; 
on September 1, 19,873. On August 1 there was a net surplus 
of 9,762. For nearly eight years preceding the middle of August 
this year, there had been a continuous net surplus except for 
about one month in 1909, three months in 1912, one month in 
1913 and the month of March this year. 

In connection with the discussion of this subject at the semi- 
annual convention, held in New York City this week the com- 
mittee presented a tabular statement, summarizing all of the 
freight-car statements since January 1, 1907, with the net sur- 
plus on each date shown in red. The column headed “net short- 
age,” with nearly all its dates blank, shows, in a striking way, 
how the excessive demand for cars is concentrated within a few 
months of each year; and how, in 1908, 1910, 1911, 1914 and 1915 
there was a surplus of idle cars throughout the year. 


Hearing on Proposed Change of Fiscal Year 


Chairman Meyer and Commissioner Clark of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission held a hearing at Washington on No- 
vember 13 on the proposed change of the fiscal year from the 
year ending June 30 to the calendar year. R. A. White, general 
auditor of the New York Central, and Frank Nay, comptroller 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, appeared as a committee 
from the Association of American Railway Accounting officers 
to urge the Commission to change its requirements as to annual 
reports filed by the railroads so that such reports may be made 
for the calendar year instead of for a period arbitrarily fixed. 
B. P. Kerfoot, general attorney of Wells, Fargo & Co., opposed 
the change on the ground that the heaviest business of the ex- 
press companies is experienced at the end of the year. A. H. 
Plant, comptroller of the Southern, objected to any change in 
the requirements of the Interstate Commerce Commission un- 
less a similar change was made at the same time by the states 
so that it would not be necessary to make two sets of annual 
reports. H. C. Prince, comptroller of the Atlantic Coast Line, 
made a similar objection. 

Mr. White and Mr. Nay pointed out that the American Rail- 
way Engineering Association had gone on record as favoring 
the change because the closing of the accounts for the year on 
June 30 delayed the beginning of the season’s maintenance work; 
that the change in the fiscal year would not disturb comparisons 
to any serious extent if the commission were to require one re- 
port covering the 12 months ending June 30 and one report 
covering the 12 months ending December 31; that a majority 
of the roads are in favor of the change, and that the reports to 
the stockholders, many of which are now made for the calendar 
year, could be made for the same period as the commission’s 
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reports. They also pointed out that the period at the end of 
the year and the three months following, which the roads would 
be allowed for making up their reports, would be a much better 
time for the work to be done because great difficulty is now ex- 
perienced in compiling the reports during the season when many 
of the officers and employees in departments from whom the in- 
formation is obtained are taking their vacations. For this rea- 
son they said, the reports could be filed with the commission more 
promptly. It was also urged that the logical business year coin- 
cides more consistently with the calendar year than with a year 
ending on June 30, and that tax reports are required for the 
calendar year. G. R. Martin, vice-president of the Great North- 
ern, also pointed out that many statistics now have to be kept 
separately because they are only useful as reports for the sea- 
son to which they pertain and not for an arbitrary period end- 
ing on June 30. 


The Switchmen’s Arbitation 


Charles H. Howry and Jeremiah W. Jenks have been appointed 
the neutral members of the arbitration board selected to settle 
the controversy between the Switchmen’s Union of North Amer- 
ica and fourteen railroads operating in the middle west. The 
neutal arbitrators were appointed by W. L. Chambers, commis- 
sioner of the United States Board of Mediation and Conciliation, 
upon the request of the arbitrators representing the men and the 
railroads following their failure to agree. Judge Howry was for 
some years assistant attorney-general of the United States and 
for a number of years, previous to his recent retirement, was 
associate judge of the United States Court of Claims. Professor 
Jenks is a director of the division of public affairs of the School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, New York University. The 
dispute in question began last March, when 9,000 switchmen de- 
manded an eight-hour day and time and one-half for overtime. 
The board convened for the first time at Hotel Manhattan, New 
York, on November 13. 

On November 14 it continued its hearings at the New York 
Chamber of Commerce. Four witnesses were called for the 
switchmen. F. D. Reid, a switchman employed by the Baltimore 
& Ohio at Chicago, spoke concerning working conditions in his 
district, paying attention to the severe conditions often met with 
in winter. He said that the men wanted three eight-hour shifts 
and added that at present by working 12 hours a day for 30 days 
a month, he could make $140 a month. Peter J. Finnegan, em- 
ployed by the New Haven & Harlem River yards, where the 
eight-hour schedule has been in operation for 34 years, said that 
in the last year he had not worked more than twenty minutes 
overtime. He preferred working on shorter hours, although he 
could make but $80 a month and could not save anything after 
providing for his wife and five children. 

Finnegan said that if the demands of the switchmen are granted 
he would receive $4 a day, or $120 a month, an increase of 50 
per cent on his present wages. Living expenses are so high, he 
said, that not a man in his yard owns his own home, and he 
knew of none who was able to save any money form his 
wages. 

John O’Brien, a yard conductor employed in transfer service in 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois at Chicago, said he averaged 12 
to 14 hours a day, but would prefer shorter hours, even at less 
money. 

T. J. Hanrahan, yard conductor for the Nickel Plate at Cleve- 
land, described a 60-day trial of the eight-hour system in his yard 
in 1913. 

Hanrahan said that it took seven additional crews to put the 
eight-hour plan in force, but road figures which showed that more 
cars were moved at less cost than in corresponding months in 
previous years. 

The arbitrators for the railroad in the controversy are E. F. 
Potter, assistant to the general manager Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie Railway, and T. W. Evans, assistant general 
manager New York Central Railroad, and for the switchmen— 
J. B. Connors, assistant president, and W. A. Titus, vice-president 
of the Switchmen’s Union of North America. The case is being 
handled for the railroads by Horace Baker, general manager of 
the Queen & Crescent, and for the men by S. E. Heberlin, interna- 
tional president of the switchmen’s union. The demands are for 
an eight-hour day with pay at 47 cents an hour for helpers and 
50 cents an hour for foremen and with time and a half for over- 
time. 








November 17, 1916 


Conference on Adamson Law 


The action of prominent roads in seeking injunctions against 
the enforcement of the “eight-hour day law” and the expressions 
of the views of the brotherhoods concerning the matter, are re- 
ported in another column. There was a conference in New York 
on Monday of this week, between railroad officers, representing 
the conference committee of managers and Messrs. Stone and 
others representing the train service brotherhoods; but it pro- 
duced no visible result. It is understood that there will be no 
further conferences prior to the meeting of the Newlands con- 
gressional investigating committee which comes on Monday next, 
at Washington. The brotherhood leaders went from New York 
to Washington. Before they left they repeated their ultimatum 
of an eight-hour day on January 1—regardless of court decisions 
—or a general strike. 

Mr. Stone is quoted as saying: 

“The situation is closed as far as the brotherhoods are con- 
cerned. We know what the President intended we should have. 
We feel confident that if the present law does not give us an 
eight-hour basic day the President will give us a law that will. I 
believe the managers are either whistling to keep up their courage 
or trying to scare the public into sympathizing with them. 

“We asked for a conference to reach a working agreement on 
the operation of the new law. They told us they did not interpret 
it as meaning that the old schedules (mileage and hourly basis 
of pay) should be maintained. They claimed that all the old 
schedules should be thrown out. We hold that all the schedules 
are to be retained, the only difference being the substitution of 
‘eight hours’ for ‘ten hours.’ We refused to discuss our inter- 
pretation of this feature of the law. 

“Then they proposed that we join with them in an appeal to 
the Attorney General for a thirty-day extension of time before 
the law became effective, in which to try to reach a tentative 
agreement. We refused. 

“As we understand it, it is their plan to have each of the 175 
railroad systems file suit in each federal district through which 
their lines run. In that case they will be forced to file 5,000 suits, 
for each road covers from five to eight states.” 

Suits asking for injunctions against the enforcement of the 
Adamson law were begun, on Wednesday, by the New York 
Central, the Pennsylvania, the Erie, the Northern Pacific, the 
Great Northern and the Chicago & Alton, and the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford took action in the same direction. 

On Wednesday of this week, W. S. Carter, leader of the fire- 
men’s brotherhood, said that no threat had been made to renew 
the strike movement after January 1. Attention was called to the 
statement made by Mr. Garretson in September that the authority 
granted to the leaders (to call a strike) had expired. 





Valuation of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 


Because of some confusion which has arisen from the report 
of the valuation of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic prepared 
by the Division of Valuation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission (See Railway Age Gazette, October 27, page 757) 
Thomas W. Hulme, general secretary of the Presidents’ Confer- 
ence Committee on: the Federal Valuation of the Railroads has 
issued the following statement showing correctly the information 
appearing in this report. 


Cost of reproduction of property ozned and used (not including 
1 


ONAD Ree raat Sire ig ang panacea lot haters Ard edge AGN S EG AUIS $24,155,000 
RSAvitle OMI RIE MINBI os gos 5.3220 575 ais oa een wiaceros ge cheno mg ares h ace 2,291,413 
Lai Cess OME ID RIE OMIMBIE 66-04 010 fav dia. diay oi oo ANS Coss sb B01 99'S 9-4w Som As 1,165,000 
DDE RERI A CARNE GIPENNEG O55 oi ose 3 ols cose aie ¥ ier 6 941s Gio Hew! 4:6 WN i048 33,000 
Mulga Branch, leased to another operating company............ 788,000 

HUNAGMD I sca 8c hay going steve ake ap la rareiore rinse szecs pinlnelewie Misa Nes $28,832,413 
Add to this cash on hand, but not reported by the Government.. 200,000 
Maa SERN -aaciavsure wie vos wale eislote Rarsigieace sl bes sisiecere'sleies $29,032,413 


The Government’s total of $29,000,000 may be contrasted with 
the $37,000,000 in cash which was obtained as the proceeds of 
he sale of securities issued and expended for the construction 
of new lines and acquisition and rehabilitation of other lines, now 
part of its main line and branches. The officers of the Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad contend that the property could 
not be reproduced, at this time, for less than this amount. 

The Division of Valuation, as a matter of administration, has 
prepared its estimates on the lowest basis, leaving, as required, 
tc the Interstate Commerce Commission the determination of all 
matters in dispute. The commission has announced that it has 
not passed upon the many questions involved in the determina- 
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tion of correct principles and methods, but that it will do so as 
illustrated by the inventories that are first presented to it for 
consideration with the carriers’ objections, and that its decisions 
in these cases will serve as a guidance for its future work. It 
is, therefore, to be expected that the Government’s findings of 
$29,000,000 for the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic will be ma- 
terially increased upon its ultimate determination of correct prin- 
ciples and methods. 


Committees for the Master Mechanics’ Association 


The committees for the Master Mechanics’ Association, which 
are to report at the 1917 convention, have been appointed. The 
following four special committees, which reported last year, have 
been discontinued: Equalization of Long Locomotives, Dimen- 
sions of Flange and Screw Couplings for Injectors, Best Design 
and Material for Pistons, Valves, Rings and Bushings and Mod- 
ernizing of Existing Locomotives. A new special committee has 
been appointed to report on Springs—Shop Manufacture and Re- 
pair, Including Design, Appliances and Repairs. The committees 
on Powdered Fuel and Specifications and Tests for Materials, 
which reported as special committees last year, have been made 
standing committees. 

The personnel of the committees remains practically the same, 
there being two new members added to the standing committee 
on Powdered Fuel, one to the special committee on Locomotive 
Headlights, two to the special committee on Design, Mairitenance 
and Operation of Electric Rolling Stock, and one to the com- 
mittee on Train Resistance and Tonnage Rating. The special 
committee on Co-operation with Other Railway Mechanical Of- 
ganizations has been practically revised, only two of the members 
serving last year remaining on the committee this year. The 
following is a list of the committees and their personnel: 

STANDING COMMITTEES 


1. Standards and Recommended Practice: 

W. E. Dunham (Chairman), Supr. M. P. & M., C. & N. W.; M. H. Haig, 
M..E., A. T. & S. F.; A. G. Trumbull, Asst. to G. M. S., Erie; C. D. 
Young, Engr. Tests, Penna.; G. S. Goodwin, M. E., C. R. I. & P.; R. L. 


Ettenger, C. M. E., Southern; B. B. Milner, Engr. M. P., N. Y. ¢. 


2. Mechanical Stokers: 

A. Kearney (Chairman), A. S. M. P., N. & W.; M. 
Hocking Valley; J. R. Gould, S. M. P., C. 
M. P., Balto, & Ohio; J. W. Cyr; S:. My P., C. B.:& QO: A, J... Peles; 
A. S. M. P., N. Y. Central Lines; L. B. Jones, A. E. M. P., Penna. 

3. Fuel Economy and Smoke Prevention: 

Wm. Schlafge (Chairman), G. M. S., Erie; W. H. Flynn, S. M. P., Mich. 
Central; D. M. Perine, S. M. P., Penna.; Robert Quayle, G. S. M. P. & C., 
Cc. &@ qn. W.;_D. J.” Redding; A. S. M: P., P. & L. EB. W. J. Tolléeton,; 
GoM Ss Cc. Rok. @ ¥.: &. Clack, G. S. Me P.,, B. & 'O: 

4. Powdered Fuel: 


C. H. Hogar (Chairman), A. S. M. P., N. ¥. C.; E. W. Pratt, A. S. 
M. P., C. & N. W.; Thos. Roope, S. M. P., C. B. & Q.; J. H. Manning, 
S. M. P., D. & H.; Charles James, M. S., Erie; G. L. Fowler, 83 Fulton 
street, New York City; W. L. Kellogg, S. M. P., M. K. & T.; O. S. Beyer, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Il. 

5. Specifications and Tests for Materials: 


C. D. Young (Chairman), Engr. Tests, Penna.; J. R. Onderdonk, Engr. 
Tests, B. & O.; A. H. Fetters, M. E., Union Pac.; Frank Zeleny, Engr. 
Tests, C. B. & Q.; H. E. Smith, Engr. Tests, N. Y. C.; H. B. MacFarland, 
Engr. Tests, A. T. & S. F.; Prof. L. S. Randolph, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 


A. Kinney, S. M. P., 
& O.3 J. TT. Carrell, A. G...S: 


SpeciAL COMMITTEES 

6. Design and Maintenance of Locomotive Boilers: 

C, E. Fuller (Chairman), S. M. P., Union Pacific; A. W. Gibbs, C. M. E., 
Penna.; D. R. MacBain, S. M. P., New York Central; M. K. Barnum, 
S. M. P., Balto. & Ohio; R. E. Smith, G. S. M. P., Atlantic Coast Line; 
C. B. Young, M. E., Chgo. Bur. & Quincy; J. Snowden Bell, New York 
City. 

7. Locomotive Headlights: 

D. F. Crawford (Chairman), G. S. M. P., Penna. Lines; C. H. Rae, 
G. M. M., L, & N.; F. A. Torrey, G. S. M. P., C. B. & Q.; H. T. Bentley, 
S. M. P. & M., C. & N. W.; M. K. Barnum, S. M. P., Balto. & Ohio; 
Henry Bartlett, G. M. S., B. & M.; W. H. Flynn, S. M. P., Mich. Central; 
W. O. Moody, M. E., Illinois Central; A. R. Ayers, S. M. P., N. Y. C. 
Set; 


8. Superheater Locomotives: 


W. J. Tollerton (Chairman), G. M. S., C. R. I. & P.; H. W. Coddington, 
Engr. Tests, N. & W.; C. H. Hogan, A. S. M. P., N. Y. C..& H. R.; 
RK. W. Bell, G. & M. P., J Cent: T. Roope, S. M:. P., Cc. B. & O.; 
W. C. A. Henry, S. M. P., Penna. Lines; E. W. Pratt, A. S. M. P., 
C. & N. W.; G. M. Basford, 30 Church street, New York City. 

9. Design, Maintenance and Operation of Electric Rolling Stock: 

C. H. Quereau (Chairman), New York Central; G. C. Bishop, S. M. P., 
Long Island; G. W. Wildin, M. S., N. Y. N. H. & H.; J. H. Davis, E. E., 
B. & O.; R. D. Hawkins, S. M. P., Great Northern; A. E. Manchester, 
S. M. P., C. M. & St. P.; T. W. Heintzelman, G. S. M. P., Southern 
Pacific; J. T, Wallis, G. S. M. P., Penna.; J. E. Pilcher, M. E., N. & W. 
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10. Coéperation with Other Railway Mechanical Organizations: 

D. R. MacBain (Chairman), S. M. P., New York Central; E. W. Pratt, 
A. S. M. P., C. & N. W.; C. A. Shaffer, G. T. I., Illinois Central; F. J. 
Jarry, M. M., N. Y. O. & W.; E. S. Fitzsimmoris, M. S., Erie; F. C. 
Pickard, M. M., D. L. & W. 

11. Train Resistance and Tonnage Rating: 

O. C. Wright (Chairman), A. E. M. P., Penna, Lines; H. C. Manchester, 
S: M. P., D. L. & W.; C. E. Chambers, S. M. P., C: R. B.. of N. Ui; 
J. H. Manning, S. M. P., D. & H.; Frank Zeleny, Engr. Tests, C. B. & Q.; 
Prof. E. C. Schmidt, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl.; Jos. Chidley, 
A. 8: BM. P., N.Y: Cs J. Ts Carcall, A. G 3. ML PP. B. 2 O. 

i2. Springs—Shop Manufacture and Repair, Including Design, Appli- 

ances and Repair: 

M. F. Cex (Chairman), A. S. M., L. & N.; Eliot Suriner, S. M. P., 
Penna.: A. G. Trumbull, Asst. to G. M. S., Erie; E. W. Pratt, A. S. M. P., 
} & NW. Ti A. Foor, G M. SM Be UP. 6 SSM; C.-A. 
Gill, G. M. M., B. & O.; G. W. Rink, M. E., C. R. R. of N. J. 

13. Subjects: 


M. K. Barnum (Chairman), S. M. P., B. & O.; D. R. MacBain, S. M. P., 


New York Central; C. E. Fuller, S. M. P., Union Pacific. 
14. Arrangements: 


Wm. Schlafge, G. M. S., Erie; C. E. Chambers, S. M. P., C. R. R. of 
N. J.; E. H. Walker, Standard Coupler Co. 


Individual Papers: 
Feed Water Heaters, by J. Snowden Bell; Welding Locomotive Tubes, 
Fire Box and Boile: Sheets, by D. R. MacBain. 


The June Mechanical Conventions 


Atlantic City has been chosen by the executive committees of 
the Master Car Builders and the Master Mechanics’ associa- 
tions as the place for holding the 1917 conventions. The Master 
Mechanics’ Association convention will be held first this year 
starting on Wednesday, June 13. The Master Car Builders will 
follow commencing Monday, June 18. The vote as to whether 
the convention should go to Chicago or Atlantic City was espe- 
cially close this year, and the question was only decided after 
an extended discussion by the two executive committees sitting 
in executive session. The Chicago Chamber of Commerce pre- 
sented an able argument, offering the associations the exclusive 
use of the Municipal Pier for both the exhibits and the con- 
vention. 

President Edmund H. Walker, of the Railway Supply Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has appointed the following committees: 

Exhibit committee, J. G. Platt (chairman), Hunt-Spiller Manu- 
facturing Corporation; George R. Carr, Dearborn Chemical Com- 
pany, and C. W. Beaver, Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company. 

Finance committee, J. F. Schurch (chairman), Damascus Brake 
Beam Company; George H. Porter, Western Electric Company, 
and William McConway, Jr., McConway & Torley Company. 

Hotel committee, George H. Porter (chairman), Western Elec- 
tric Company; C. P. Cass, Westinghouse Air Brake Company, 
and H. G. Thompson, Edison Storage Battery Company. 

Badge committee, C. D. Eaton (chairman), American Car & 
Foundry Company; C. W. Beaver, Yale & Towne Manufactur- 
ing Company, and George A. Cooper, Frost Railway Supply 
Company. 

By-laws and resolutions committee, P. J. Mitchell (chairman), 
Philip J. Justice & Co.; Frank Beal, Magnus Metal Company, 
and C. P. Cass, Westinghouse Air Brake Company. 

Entertainment committee, E. H. Bankard, Jr. 
Midvale Steel Company. 

Enrollment committee, Charles H. Gayetty (chairman), Quaker 
City Rubber Company. 

Transportation committee, L. S. Wright (chairman), National 
Malleable Castings Company. 


(chairman), 


Railway Development Association 


The semi-annual meeting of the Railway Development Asso- 
ciation was held in Chicago, November 9 and 10, L. J. Bricker, 
general colonization agent, Northern Pacific, presiding. Various 
agricultural, industrial and colonization subjects pertaining to 
the railways were discussed. Under the heading of agricultural 
questions the demonstration farm, the demonstration trains, the 
co-operation of the business men of small towns with the rail- 
ways which serve those towns, the relation of the railways to 
the county agricultural agents and the co-ordination of the rail- 
way agricultural work with the local agricultural colleges and 
the United States Bureau of Agriculture, were discussed in an 
informal manner. Under the heading of industrial problems 
questions relating to the community industrial surveys, co-opera- 
tion with chambers of commerce and business men in the loca- 
tion of industries and sidetrack agreements were discussed. 
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R. H. Aishton, president of the Chicago & North Western, 
addressed the meeting during the first day. Mr. Aishton re- 
ferred to these men as the missionaries of the railroads. In 
speaking of the work of the members of this association he said: 
“For instance, in four states which the Chicago & North West- 
ern traverses there is a population of slightly over 12,000,000 peo- 
ple living on, and working and developing something like 600,- 
000 acres. In Germany there are five times as many people in 
a slightly less area. Thus it can be seen that there is great 
room for improvement and development of our territory. You 
men of the Railway Development Association are doing this.” 
The annual convention of this association will be held in Louis- 
ville, Ky., May 9, 10, 11, 1917. 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


The fotioesing list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 

meetings and places of meeting of those associations which will meet d-ring 

the next three months. The full list_of meetings and conventions is pub- 
lished only in the first issue of the Railway Age Gazette for each month. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DemurRAGE OrrFicers.—F. A. Pontious, 455 
ing Central Station, Chicago. Next meeting, January, 1917, New 

OTK, 

AMERICAN Society oF Civit EnGInEERS.—Chas. Warren Hunt, 220 W. 57th 
St., New York. Regular meetings, 1st and 3d Wednesday in month, 
except July and August, 220 W. 57th St., New York. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. Next convention, December 5-8, 1916, Engineer- 
ing Societies’ Bldg., New York. 

AMERICAN Woop PresErvers’ AssociaTion.—F. J. Angier, Supt. Timber 
Preservation, B. & O., Mt. Royal Sta., Baltimore, Md. Next conven- 
tion, January 23-25, 1917, New York. 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccounTING OrrFicers.—G. P, 
Conard, 75 Church St., New York. Next meeting, December 12-13, 
1916, Atlanta, Ga. 

CanaDIAN Raitway Cius.—James Powell, Grand Trunk, P. O. Box 7, St. 
Lambert (near Montreal), Que. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in 
month, except June, July and August indsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

CanapIaN Society oF Crvit Encineers.—Clement H. McLeod, 176 Mans- 
field St., Montreal, Que. Regular meetings, Ist Thursday in October, 
November, December, February, March and April. Annual meeting, 
January, Montreal. 

Car ForeMen’s ASSOCIATION OF CuiIcaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 Lawlor Ave., 
Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July 
and August, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 

CentraL Rartway Crus.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. Regu- 
lar meetings, 2d Friday in January, rig) September and November. 
Annual dinner, 2d Thursday in March, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cincinnati Rartway Ctus.—H. Boutet, Chief Interchange Inspector, Cin’ti 

ys., 101 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday, 
February, May, mer and November, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati. 

ENGINEERS’ Society OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—Elmer K. Hiles, 2511 
Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 1st and 3d Tuesday, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF CuiIcaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday, pre- 
— 3d Thursday in month. Room 1856, Transportation Bldg., 

icago. 

New Enctanp Raiitroap CLiur.—W. E Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 

ton, Mass. Regular meeting, 2d Tuesday in month, except June, 

uly, August and September, Boston. : 

ORK RaiLroap Cius.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 

Regular meeting, 3d Friday in month, except June, July and August, 

29 W. 39th St., New York. . 

Nracara Frontier Car Men’s Association.—E. N, Frankenberger, 623 Bris- 
bane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. Meetings, 3d Wednesday in month, New 
York Telephone Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. ; 

Peor1a ASSOCIATION OF RaILRoaD OFFicers.—F. C. Stewart, 410 Masonic 
Temple Bldg., Peoria, Il]. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in month, 
Jefferson Hotel, Peoria. 

Rartroap Crus or Kansas City.—Claude Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo. Regular meetings, 3d Saturday in month, Kansas City. 

Rartway Business Assoctation.—Frank W. Noxon, 30 Church St., New 
York. Next annual meeting, January 16, 1917, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York. 

Rartway Cius oF Pittssurcu.—J. B. Anderson, Room 207, P. R. R. Sta., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Friday in month, except June, 

uly and August, Pittsburgh Commercial Club Rooms, Colonial-Annex 
otel, Pittsburgh. J 

RicuomMonp Rairtroap CLur.—F. O. Robinson, C. & O., Richmond, Va. 

ar meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July and 
ugust. P 

St. Lours Rartway Crius.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo. Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and 
August, St. Louis. ; 

Soutmern & SouTHWESTERN RarLway Cius.—A. J. Merrill, Grand Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday, January, March, May, 
July, September, November, 10 A, M., Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta. 

ToLepo Tiansoenestsen Cius.—Harry S. Fox, Toledo, Ohio. Regular 
meetings, 1st Saturday in month, Boody House, Toledo. . 

Trarric Crug or Cuyicaco.—W. H. Wharton, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

TraFrFic Crus or New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 291 Broadway, New York. 
Regular meetings. last Tuesday in month, except June, July and 
August. Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. . : 

TransporTaTION Cus oF Detrort.—W. R. Hurley, Superintendent’s office, 
N. Y. C. R. R., Detroit, Mich. Meetings monthly, Normandie Hotel, 
Detroit. 


Utan Soctety or Enc:nzers.—Frank W. Moore, 1111 Newhouse Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Regular meetings, 3d Friday in month, ex- 
cept July and August, Salt Lake City. ; ; 

Western Canapa Rattway Ciur.—L. Kon, Immigration Agent, Grand 
Trunk Pacific, Winnipeg. Man. Regular meetings, 2d Monday, ex- 
cept June, July and August, Winnipeg. Hl 

Western Raizway Crus.—J. W. Taylor, 1112 Karpen Bldg., Chicago. 
Regular meetings, 3d Monday in month, except June, July an 
August, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Western Soctety or EnGtInerrs.—F. N. Layfield, 1735 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago. Regular meetings, 1st Monday in month, except January, 
July and August, icago. Extra meetings, except in July an 
August, generally on other Monday evenings. Annual meeting, ist 
Wednesday after 1st Thursday in January, Chicago. 
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: Traffic News | - Commission and Court News : 
SE 3 = 
Among numerous embargoes reported during the past week INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
is one at Baltimore, imposed by the Pennsylvania, on all ship- 
ments to the principal western points, except foodstuffs. Con- The commission has suspended until March 10, 1917, proposed 
gestion in and near Chicago and other cities is understood to be increases in commodity rates on glass bottles, jars and flasks, in 
the reason for this embargo. carloads, from points in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Oklahoma 


Beginning November 26, the Pennsylvania will run a solid and other states to Pacific coast terminals and intermediate 
steel train through between New York and Cleveland, Ohio, points. 
nightly, with sleeping car connections to and from Washington, The commission has suspended from November 15 until March 
D. C. and Akron, Ohio. The westbound train will leave New 15, 1917, proposed increases of the class rates in the tariff filed 
York at 6:40 p. m. and run through in about fourteen hours; by the Pennsylvania Railroad from Oil City and certain other 
eastbound, leave Cleveland at 5:15 p. m. points in western Pennsylvania to Minneapolis, Minn., and points 


The City of Bayonne, N. J., six miles from the business center taking the same rates via rail, lake and rail routes. 


of New York City, through its Board of Commissioners is work- The Commission has further suspended from November 12 
ing up interest in a project to establish a great municipal freight until May 12, a tariff providing for the cancellation of carload 
terminal and industrial center, to occupy two hundred acres of commodity rates on clay, gypsum, earth paint, plaster board and 
land along the waterfront, and to provide dockage for thirty other commodities from certain points in New England by rail 
modern freight ships. Plans for the proposed establishment, and lake to Duluth, Minn., and other destinations. 

with an estimate of something over seven million dollars as its 
cost, have been made under the direction of B. F. Cresson, Jr., 
chief engineer of the New Jersey State Board of Commerce and 
Navigation, and have been issued in pamphlet form. The city 
has consulted Irving T. Bush, and the idea is to establish on 
the west side of the New York bay a freight center similar to 
the Bush Terminal on the east side of the bay. The Bayonne 
location is about five miles southwest from the lower end of The commission has suspended from November 10 to March 
Manhattan Island, and is a short distance south of the freight 10, 1917, revised rates on grain and grain products from Kan- 
terminal of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Greenville. The pro- sas City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., and points taking the same rates to 
posed site, now unoccupied, is conveniently located near the destinations in Mississippi valley territory. The proposed rates 
tracks of the National Docks Railroad, which has freight con- are in many instances from 1 to 4 cents per hundred pounds 
nections with all of the trunk lines. higher than those now in effect. The tariff also provides for a 
number of reductions. 


The commission has suspended from November 17 until May 
17, 1917, the operation of items in a tariff filed by E. B. Boyd, 
providing for the cancellation of commodity rates on dressed 
poultry, any quantity, when shipped with full carloads of fresh 
meat or packing house products from Texas points to New 
Orleans, Galveston and other Gulf ports for export to Cuba. 





New Adjustment of Transcontinental Rates Oral arguments will be heard by the commission on December 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has granted authority 2 on the question of reopening the case of the railroad-owned 
to the transcontinental lines to cancel all of the protested east- oat lines on the Chesapeake Bay and tributaries, which have 
bound and westbound rates between points on the Pacific coast filed applications with the commission under the Panama Canal 
and inter-mountain territory on the one hand and points in east- Act. The petitions for a let “aaa of the — filed by the 
ern defined territories on the other hand, contained in transcon- Board of Trade and the Merchants’, Shippers’ and Receivers’ As- 
tinental tariffs which were suspended by the commission in its S°Cation of Baltimore. 
orders in Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 909. In con- A hearing on proposed advances in freight rates in Western 
sequence the hearings on the suspended rates set for Chicago, Trunk Line territory has been set by the commission to be held 
November 20; Salt Lake City, November 28; San Francisco, before Examiner Bell at Kansas City beginning on December 2. 
December 4; Portland, Oregon, December 11, and Spokane, In order to facilitate and expedite the hearing the commission 
Washington, December 14, 1916, before Attorney-Examiner Thur- has arranged the following schedule of commodities to be con- 
tell, have been cancelled, sidered: December 2, proposed increases in rates on cooperage, 

Hearings on Fourth Section Applications Nos. 205, etc., respect- stoves and stove linings; December 4, paper, asphalt, asphaltum, 
ing rates on commodities from eastern defined territory to candy and grapes; December 5, stone, agricultural implements, 
Pacific coast points and intermediate points, and Fourth Section soda products, burlap, building blocks; December 6, butter, eggs 
Applications No. 9813, etc., respecting rates on barley, beans, and dressed poultry. 
canned goods, asphaltum, dried fruit, wine and other commodi- 
ties from Pacific coast ports to eastern destinations, set for 
the same places and dates will be held as scheduled. 

It is understood that the transcontinental lines propose to file 


In accordance with an experiment recently begun by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission of having examiners submit ten- 
tative reports of rate cases to the attorneys on both sides for 
tariffs effective upon statutory notice on December 30, applicable criticism, Examiner-Attorney , Watkins has submitted a tenta- 

~ te ia «ec. tive report of the commission’s investigation of the tariffs sus- 
upon the so-called “Schedule C” commodities named in the tariffs ; tome : 
siotiniied ta L &4 Codnt Ms SER wbieh. will inerenne: the pended in I. & S. No. 870 involving increases in the rates on cot- 
si ; z ; , ton piece goods from southern mills to Central Freight Associa- 
tion points. The conclusion reached by the examiner is that the 
Central Freight Association lines have not justified the advance 
which they proposed in the proportion of the rates north of the 
Ohio river. 


present rates to the Pacific coast ports a maximum of 10 cents 
per 100 pounds on carload and 25 cents per 100 pounds on less- 
than-carload traffic, but no changes to intermountain points from 
eastern groups A to E inclusive are contemplated; hence the dis- 
criminations under the fourth section now existing between 
Pacific coast ports and intermountain cities will be diminished The hearing, begun in New York City on Monday of this 
to the extent of the increases to the Pacific coast ports. Rates week, on the complaint of Jersey City and other New Jersey in- 
from Missouri River and groups west thereof to intermountain  terests relative to the alleged unreasonable difference between 
cities taking maximum rates will be increased to the level of the the rates on freight from the West to New York City and those 
rates to the Pacific coast ports, the maximum increases being to Jersey City, was at once adjourned, because of the large 
10 cents per 100 pounds on carloads and 25 cents per 100 pounds amount of other matters requiring the attention of the commis- 
on less than-carloads. It is also understood that the eastbound sion during the next few weeks; and it was understood that 
carload rates on asphaltum, barley, beans, canned goods, dried nothing more would be done until January 4, or later. A large 
fruit and wine, from Pacific coast ports will be increased 10 cents array of counsel was present to controvert the claims of the New 
Per 100 sounds. ; Jersey people; among the objectors being the State and city of 
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New York, the New York Real Estate Board, the Merchants’ 
Association of New York, the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York, and many railroads. 


The California Wholesale Potato Dealers’ Association has 
filed a complaint with the commission asking damages of $50,000 
from the Pacific Fruit Express to compensate for the loss alleged 
to have been sustained because of the failure to furnish the nec- 
essary equipment for the movement of potatoes and onions to 
market from points in Oregon, Nevada and California. The com- 
plaint says that the defendant’s equipment has been sent loaded 
out of these states and is being used for the handling of non- 
perishable commodities in other parts of the country. The com- 
mission is asked to have an immediate accounting made of all 
P. F. E. equipment and “that it be immediately returned to Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Nevada for the loading of complainant’s on- 
ions and potatoes.” If this is not done, it is stated, the com- 
plainant’s losses will probably amount to $500,000. 


STATE COMMISSIONS 


The Railroad Commission of Wisconsin made a material re- 
duction in intrastate distance tariffs on agricultural implements, 
vehicles, and articles of this character in carloads, in a decision 
handed down in the case of. Lindsay Brothers, Milwaukee, against 
the Chicago & North Western, the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Saulte 
Ste. Marie, the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


A Safe (?) Grade Crossing 


Seymour Van Santvoord, chairman of the New York State 
Public Service Commission, Second district, in an opinion settling 
an application for the elimination of the Floyd road grade cross- 
ing of the New York Central near Marcy, lays down the 
seemingly paradoxical dictum that to abolish the crossing would 
increase the danger! He gives facts, however, tending to sup- 
port his view. At the same time, he calls on the legislature to 
give the commission more power over the regulation of ob- 
structions to view at existing grade crossings; it has the power 
to‘order the elimination of crossings but no power to order con- 
ditions surrounding the crossings to be improved. In this case 
the railroad asked for the elimination of the crossing because 
of dangerous conditions due to a wooded patch which cuts off 
the view of the tracks from the highway. The company wanted 
to build a new road to connect with the Robbins road 1,000 feet 
away, where the Robbins road crosses the tracks by an under- 
pass. But Mr. Van Santvoord finds that the danger of joining the 
Floyd road with the Robbins road, which latter is an improved 
state highway with heavy automobile traffic, would be greater 
than the maintenance of the grade crossing of the Floyd road 
with the railroad. The new connecting road would join the Rob- 
bins road just north of the underpass at an acute angle and in 
such a way that vehicles approaching the intersection upon either 
road would have no good view of vehicles on the other. The 
Floyd road could be made perfectly safe for its very moderate 
traffic, were the trees and underbrush at the grade crossing re- 
moved, says the chairman. 


ee 


PERSONNEL OF COMMISSIONS 


Charles W. Hurdleston, manager of the Texas State Rail- 
road, has been appointed a member of the Texas Railroad 
Commission by Gov. James D. Ferguson, succeeding the late 
Judge William D. Williams. He was born September 21, 
1874, at Asheville, N. C., and received his early education in 
the public schools of Fort Worth, Tex., later completing a 
business course at the Pruitt Business College in the same 
city. In 1892 he entered the service of the Texas & Pacific 
as call boy and telegraph operator. He took employment 
with the Missouri, Kansas & Texas in December, 1892, as 
a brakeman, and was promoted in 1893 to freight conductor, 
later becoming superintendent of construction on the Hills- 
boro terminal and the Houston extension of this same road, 
and remaining in this latter connection until 1907. During 
1907 and 1908 he was engaged in construction work on the 
Illinois Central and the Panama Railroad. From 1908 to 
1912, he was a division superintendent on the Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas, with office at Trinity, Tex. On account of an 
injury suffered in a collision early in 1913 he was compelled 
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to retire from active railway work during 1913 and 1914, but 
in October, 1914, he accepted the position of general man- 
ager of the Texas State Railroad, with which line he was 
connected at the time his present appointment became 
effective. 


COURT NEWS 


Contributory Negligence of Brakeman 


Freight cars were equipped with automatic couplers, so as to 
couple by impact, as required by the Maine statute. A brakeman, 
after failing to recouple cars by the automatic coupler, went 
between moving cars to couple with his hands. There was no 
necessity or circumstances that made it his duty to try such an 
unsafe method. His foot was caught in a guard rail, and he 
was run over and injured. The Maine Supreme Court holds that 
he was guilty of contributory negligence, barring his recovery for 
his injuries—Swasey v. Maine Central (Me.), 98 Atl., 706. 


Proof of Shrinkage in Weight of Cattle 


To recover damages for shrinkage in the weight of cattle, al- 
leged to have been caused by delay in transportation, the fact 
that there was a shrinkage must be proved by competent evi- 
dence. In such a case the plaintiff testified that the cattle were 
not weighed when shipped, but that he thought they would 
weigh more than 1,400 pounds. The selling weight was an aver- 
age of a little over 1,400 pounds. Several stock shippers testified 
that the extra shrinkage of cattle when held over one day is 
from 30 to 50 pounds per head. The Nebraska Supreme Court 
held the proof did not establish a claim for shrinkage —Under- 
wood v. C. & N. W., 159 N. W., 408. 


Traffic Contracts 


A traffic contract between two railroad companies, the Wabash 
and Wheeling & Lake Erie, for the interchange of business, 
by its terms was to continue for a stated number of years, and 
bound one company to pay to the other a percentage of its re- 
ceipts from the traffic interchanged, if necessary to meet the in- 
terest on an issue of bonds to be made by the latter. The United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, holds that the 
contract, conceding its validity, created no lien on the property 
or income of the promisor as against subsequent creditors or pur- 
chasers, but might be repudiated by its receiver, if deemed un- 
profitable, leaving to the other company or its bondholders only a 
general claim for damages for its breach—Baker v. Central 
Trust Co., 235 Fed., 17. 


Man Injured in Yard 


In an action for personal injuries sustained while attempting 
to cross one of five tracks used in a well-defined switching yard, 
by the backing of a train, on which no lookout was kept and no. 
warning was given by bell, whistle or otherwise, the Georgia 
Court of Appeals holds that a railroad ¢ompany is entitled to. 
the exclusive use of the tracks in its yard, and there can be 
no implied license to the public to use such tracks, inconsistent 
with this exclusive right. Judgment for the defendant was af-. 
firmed.—Wright v. Atlantic Coast Line (Ga.), 89 S. E., 595. 


Accident to Trespasser in Yard 


An avenue in Spokane running parallel with a freight yard 
had been impassable for some time, and people had crossed the 
railroad premises to get to their houses. A man was killed 
by an engine while walking on one of the tracks. In an action 
for his death the Washington Supreme Court held that he was 
a naked licensee using the yard by sufferance of the railroad. 
There was a safer way beside the track, and the man was under 
a duty to exercise the highest degree of care in making use 0! 
the yard, to choose the safer of two paths, and make constant 
use of his sight and hearing. The operators of the engine had 
a right to rely on a bare licensee or trespasser to perform the 
primary duty upon him to keep out or get out of danger. The 
proximate cause of the man’s death being his contributory negli- 
gence, the fact that the railroad’s servants might have been 
negligent in failing to give a warning signal or keep a lookout 
was immaterial—Scharf v. Spokane & Inland Empire (Wash.), 
159 Pac., 797. 
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Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


Thomas F. Brennan, who has been appointed vice-president of 
the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, with headquarters at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., as has already been announced in these columns, 
was born at Rochester and was educated in the public schools. 
He began railway work in 1878, with the New York Central and 
for several years served in the transportation department of that 
road. In September, 1887, he entered the service of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh as general car agent, remaining in that 
position until January, 1905, when he was appointed superintend- 
ent of transportation. From March, 1909, to February, 1911, he 
was general superintendent and then became general manager, 
which position he heid at the time of his recent appointment as 
vice-president of the same road, as above noted. 


Henry J. Hart, who has been appointed general counsel of the 
Bangor & Aroostook with headquarters at Bangor, Maine, as 
has already been announced in these columns, was born on 
January 25, 1880, at Lynn, Mass., and was educated at Brown 
University. After being admitted to the Massachussetts bar 
in July, 1905, he was connected for four years with the law firm 
of Choate, Hall & Stewart, Boston, Mass., engaged in general 
practice of law, but principally giving attention to the trial of 
cases for the New York, New Haven & Hartford, the Boston 
& Albany and the Boston Electric Railway Company. On Octo- 
ber 15, 1909, Mr. Hart was appointed assistant attorney of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, and on November 1, 
1914, became solicitor. For the past six years he has devoted 
his time to state and federal laws affecting railroads, railroad 
taxation and railroad financing. 


Edward E. Cleary, the announcement of whose appoint- 
ment as general claim agent of the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis, with office at Nashville, Tenn., succeeding S. D. 
Cowden, resigned to 
enter other business. 
was made in a recent is- 
sue, was born October 
17, 1873, at Nashville, 
Tenn. After a prelimi- 
nary education in the 
common schools of that 
city, he entered high 
school. In 1887 he 
took employment with 
the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis in 
the office of the gen- 
eral freight agent at 
Nashville, Tenn. He 
was connected with this 
department in various 
capacities up to 1898, 
when the claim depart- 
ment was. organized, 
being then transferred 
to this new office and 
made chief clerk. He held this latter position until the time 
of his present appointment as claim agent became effective, on 
October 15, 1916, 





E. E. Cleary 


Operating 


Michael Sheehan has been appointed trainmaster and super- 
visor of the Rantoul district of the Illinois Central, with office 
at Rantoul, Ill, succeeding Daniel S. Bailey, retired on a 
pension, 


W. A. Whitney, superintendent of transportation on the Union 
Pacific, with office at Omaha, Neb., has been temporarily assigned 
also to the duties of superintendent of the Wyoming division, with 
headquarters at Cheyenne, Wyo., succeeding S. R. Toucey, trans- 
ferred, A photograph and biographical sketch of Mr. Whitney’s 
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railway career appeared in the Railway Age Gazette of August 
25, 1916. 


J. H. Lockett has been appointed superintendent of transpor- 
tation on the Ogden, Logan & Utah, with office at Ogden, Utah, 
succeeding J. M. Read, appointed traveling freight and passenger 
agent. 


Charles G. Lunday, who was recently promoted from su- 
perintendent to general superintendent of the Louisiana & 
Arkansas, succeeding F. W. Green resigned, was born 
January 5, 1872, in Macon county, Mo. He entered railway 
service on April 1, 1886, with the Hannibal & St. Joseph, as 
an operator. From January to September, 1904, he was with 
the St. Louis Southwestern in the same capacity, and then 
went to the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern as a de- 
spatcher. In February, 1910, he was appointed trainmaster 
on the Louisiana & Arkansas, and in August, 1911, was pro- 
moted to superintendent of this same road. His present 
appointment as general superintendent became effective 
November 1, 1916. 


G. B. Minshull, superintendent of car service of the Lehigh 
Valley, at South Bethlehem, Pa., has been promoted to assistant 
to the general superintendent. W. J. McGarry has been appointed 
superintendent of car service with headquarters at South Bethle- 
hem, Pa. i’. B. Parry, assistant superintendent of the Wyoming 
division at Wilkes-Barre, has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent at Perth Amboy, N. J.; T. W. Brewer, trainmaster at 
Easton, has been transferred as trainmaster to Packerton, Pa., 
succeeding E. E. Jordan, assigned to other duties. C. O. Smith, 
chief train despatcher at Easton, succeeds Mr. Brewer as train- 
master at Easton, and H. C. Miles, night chief despatcher, be- 
comes chief despatcher. G. R. Lewis trainmaster at Auburn, 
N. Y., has been transferred as trainmaster to Cortland, succeeding 
P. T. Carmody, assigned to other duties. A. C. Kerrick, chief 
despatcher of the Auburn division, has been appointed trainmaster 
at Auburn. 


Edgar F. Robinson, who has been appointed general manager 
of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, with headquarters at 
Rochester, N. Y., as has already been announced in these columns, 
graduated from Rose Polytechnic Institute, of Terre Haute, Ind., 
in 1894, with the degree of civil engineer. He began railway 
work in December, 1895, and served consecutively as assistant 
engineer on the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, at 
Mattoon, IIl., and as assistant engineer on the Indiana & Illinois 
Southern, now a part of the Illinois Central. From October, 
1898, to September, 1899, he was assistant roadmaster on the New 
York Central, at Lyons, N. Y. He was then appointed road- 
master on the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, leaving 
that position in October, 1901, to become superintendent of main- 
tenance of way and structures on the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific. 
In November, 1902, he entered the service of the Buffalo, Roches- 
ter & Pittsburgh as engineer of track at Rochester, N. Y., and on 
November 1, 1907, was promoted to chief engineer, which position 
he held at the time of his recent appointment as general manager 
of the same road. 


Traffic 


Thomas E. Poole, traveling freight agent of the Western 
Maryland at Cumberland, Md., has been appointed division 
freight agent with headquarters at Cumberland, succeeding 
J. Howard Magee, resigned. 


W. F. Mundee, commercial agent of the Macon, Dublin & 
Savannah at Jacksonville, Fla.. has been promoted to Florida 
agent, and W. M. Coble, traveling freight agent at Jacksonville, 
has been promoted to commercial agent. 


J. H. Manderfield, assistant general freight and passenger 
agent on the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, with office at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, has resigned to assume a position as man- 
ager of the Salt Lake Stockyards Company, at Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


John L. Fox, traveling freight and passenger agent of the EI 
Paso & Southwestern, with office at St. Louis, Mo., has been 
appointed general agent, with office at Kansas City, Mo., succeed- 
ing Joseph F. Hogan, appointed general agent at Los Angeles, 
Cal., in place of Charles H. Phillips, resigned. 
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Jonn C. Emig, industrial agent of the Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis, with office at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
was appointed assistant general freight agent of this com- 
pany, with jurisdiction : 
over the Cincinnati 
Northern and the Peo- 
ria & Eastern, effective 
November 1. He was 
born at St. Louis, Mo., 
September 3, 1878, and 
began railway work 
with the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis as a messen- 
ger and clerk in March, 
1892. From January, 
1895, to February, 1901, 
he was __ successively 
tracing clerk, claim 
clerk, rate clerk and 
chief clerk on _ this 
same line. From Feb- 
ruary, 1901, to Decem- 
ber, 1903, he was con- 
tracting agent and then 
traveling freight agent. 
In January, 1904, he was appointed commercial agent with juris- 
diction over this line’s Central State’s Despatch Fast Freight 
service, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., which position he 
held until January, 1910. From February, 1910, to October, 1916, 
he was industrial agent for this same company with jurisdiction 
over the Cincinnati Northern and the Peoria & Eastern, with 
office at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


J. C. Emig 


R. H. Carmichael, division freight agent of the Southern Pa- 
cific, Texas lines, with office at Houston, Tex., the announce- 
ment of whose appointment, effective October 16, as assistant 
general freight agent 
with same headquarters 
as at present, was recent- 
ly made in these columns, 
was born October 25, 
1879, at Wellsburg, W. 
Va. In January, 1905, he 
entered the service of the 
Southern Pacific Steam- 
ship Company, Morgan 
Line, as a clerk in the 
dock office at Galveston, 
Tex., working here in 
various capacities until 
May, 1905, when he was 
appointed clerk to the 
general agent of the 
Southern Pacific, Texas 
Lines, with the same 
headquarters, being later 
promoted to chief clerk 
in this office. In 1909 he 
was made general agent 
of-the Southern Pacific and Morgan Line at Monterey, Mexico, 
and in 1910 was transferred to Galveston, Tex., with the same 
title. In 1912 he was appointed general agent at Houston, Tex., 
for this same company and in 1914, promoted to division freight 
agent, which latter connection he held until his present appoint- 
ment became effective. 


R. H. Carmichael 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


David Peters, extra gang foreman on the Illinois Central, has 
been appointed supervisor, with office at Freeport, Ill., succeed- 
ing C. G. Bryan. 


A. B. Ford has been appointed master mechanic of the Butte 
division of the Great Northern, with headquarters at Great Falls, 
Mont., vice F. M. Fryburg, on leave of absence. 


Jchn D. Rogers, formerly roundhouse foreman of the Oregon 
Short Line at Pocatello, Idaho, has been appointed shop super- 
intendent of the Virginian Railway with headquarters at Prince- 
ton, W. Va. 
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C. E. Denney has been appointed special engineer for the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis, effective November 16, with head- 
quarters in Cleveland, Ohio. He will perform special duties work- 
ing from the office of the president and general manager. Mr. Den- 
ney served nearly seven and one-half years as signal engineer of 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, one year as special engineer 
in the office of the vice-president of the Lake Shore, and during 
the last two years has been consecutively assistant general sales 
manager, assistant general manager, and assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Union Switch & Signal Company. 


William H. Vance, engineer maintenance of way on the 
Louisiana & Arkansas, the announcement of whose appoint- 
ment as chief engineer has been made in these columns, was 
born November 6, 1876, at Effingham, Ill. After receiving 2 
preliminary education he entered the University of Illinois, 
from which institution he graduated in 1899. On March 1, 
1902, he took employment with the Peoria & Eastern in the 
engineering corps as assistant engineer, in which capacity 
he served until March, 1905, when he was appointed assistant 
division engineer of the Missouri division of the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern. From June 1, 1906, to October 
20, 1909, he was division engineer on the Louisiana & Arkan- 
sas, being then appointed engineer maintenance of way. His 
present promotion to chief engineer became effective Novem- 
ber 1, 1916. 


George W. Corrigan, roadmaster of the Southern Pacific at 
Hornbrook, Cal., whose appointment effective September 15, as 
division engineer of the Stockton division, with office at Stock- 
ton, Cal., was announced in these columns, was born in Septem- 
ber, 1876, at Harrisonville, Mo. He graduated from the engi- 
neering department of the Missouri University at Columbia, Mo., 
in 1900, and immediately entered railway service with the Union 
Pacific as a rodinan and instrumentman on location and con- 
struction. From January, 1901, to November, 1907, he was em- 
ployed by the Missouri Pacific, as assistant engineer, and later 
as division engineer, engaged chiefly on location and construction 
From May 1908, to March, 1911, he was assistant engineer main- 
tenance of way on the Southern Pacific, and from March, 1911, 
to September 15, 1916, roadmaster with this same company. He 
succeeded L. Beauman, resigned. 


Melville Fisk Clements, assistant engineer for the last two 
years, in charge of the Spokane grade separation on the Northern 
Pacific, has been appointed bridge engineer, effective November 
6, with office at St. Paul, 
Minn., succeeding H. E. 
Stevens, promoted, as 
was announced in these 
columns last week. He 
was born in March, 1875, 
at What Cheer, Ia., and 
graduated from the state 
university at Iowa City, 
Ia., in 1899. The same year 
he entered railway serv- 
ice with the Burlington, 
Cedar Rapids & North- 
ern in the engineering 
department. From June, 
1902, to May, 1906, he 
held various engineering 
positions with the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific, and from May, 
1906, to August, 1907, he 
was engineer for the 
Clinton Bridge & Iron 
Works, at Clinton, Ia. In August, 1907, he was appointed as- 
sistant engineer on the Northern Pacific, since which time he 
has been engaged chiefly on new construction and grade separa- 
tion. 


M. F. Clements 


OBITUARY 


Emerson Hadley, assistant general counsel of the Northern 
Pacific with office at St. Paul, Minn., died at his home in that 
city on November 11, of heart trouble. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


‘in: WasasuH has again revived its inquiry for 25 Santa Fe 
ty;" locomotives. 


Tue PickANDS MATHER Company, Duluth, Minn. is inquiring 
for one six-wheel switching locomotive. 


THe Paris, Lyons & MEDITERRANEAN (France) has ordered 
40 superheater Mikado locomotives from the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works. 


Tue Cuicaco, St. PAuL, MINNEAPOLIS & OMAHA has ordered 
2 superheater Sante Fe type locomotives from the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. 


Tue ATLANTIC Coast LINE has ordered 5 six-wheel switching 
and 20 superheater Pacific type locomotives from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. 


Tue Cia pE MINERALES y METALES, San Luis Potosi, Mexico, 
_has ordered one 10-wheel locomotive from the Birmingham Rail 
& Locomotive Company. 


Tue New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis has ordered 25 Mikado 
locomotives from the American Locomotive Company and 20 
six-wheel switching locomotives from the Lima Locomotive 
Works. 


Tue Union Paciric, reported in last week’s issue as having 
issued a new inquiry for 15 Santa Fe type locomotives, has or- 
dered 16 superheater Santa Fe type locomotives from the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. 


Tue Nevapa NortTHERN, reported in the Railway Age Gazette 
of October 27 as about to buy a Consolidation locomotive, has 
ordered one superheater Consolidation locomotive from the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. 


Tue RussiAN GOVERNMENT has ordered 40 Decapod locomo- 
tives from the American Locomotive Company, 40 from the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works and 20 from the Canadian Locomotive 
Company, a total of 100 engines. The original inquiry was for 
600 locomotives and it is possible that additional orders are to 
be placed later. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue AtTLANtic Coast Line has issued inquiries for 100 stock 
cars. 


THE PressED STEEL CAR Company will build 100 gondola cars 
for its own uses. 


Tue WaBasH PItTTsBuRGH TERMINAL is reported to have placed 
an order for 1,000 cars. 


Tue Cuicaco, InprANAPOLIS & Louisville has withdrawn its 


tentative inquiry for 500 box cars. 


Tue New York CEntTRAL is reported in the market for 11,000 
car and tender axles for replacements. 


Tue NorTHERN Paciric has ordered 350 ore cars from the 
Western Steel Car & Foundry Company. 

Tue Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy has ordered 2,000 box 
cars from the Haskell & Barker Car Company. 

THE Detroit, Totepo & Tronton has ordered 400 automobile 
cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 

Tur Brier Hitt Steet Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has or- 
dered 20 coke cars from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


HE Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric has been authorized by 
. ‘ederal Court to purchase 2,000 gondola cars. It is expected 


“vt inquiries for these cars will be issued in a few days. 


HE ILLinors CENTRAL has ordered 1,000 composite gondola 
> from the Pullman Company and 1,000 from the Haskell & 
It is also inquiring for 500 furniture cars. 


‘Tux New York, Cuicaco & St. Louts has ordered 150 center 
con 


Bar cer Car Company. 


‘ructions and 500 automobile cars from the Pressed Steel 
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Car Company. The latter are in addition to 500 cars reported in 
the Railway Age Gazette of September 29. It is understood 
that other orders for cars will also be placed. 


THe Great NorTHern, reported in the Railway Age Gasette of 
October 27 as contemplating the purchase of 1,000 refrigerator 
and 2,000 box cars, is now inquiring for 1,000 box and 500 re- 
frigerator cars. 


THe AtcHison, TorpeKA & SANTA Fé, reported in last week’s 
issue as having ordered 500 tank cars, ordered these cars from 
the Pressed Steel Car Company. It has also ordered 1,000 stock 
cars from the Haskell & Barker Car Company. 


Russian GovERNMENT.—The Wall Street Journal printed the 
following in its evening edition of November 14: “Equipment in- 
terests are still hopeful that the Russian $50,000,000 order will be 
successfully arranged, as this would probably mean the placing of 
further large orders for cars and locomotives. ... Orders for the 
7,000 cars, for the buying of which the British $17,000,000 credit 
will also be used, have not yet been placed. There is some ques- 
tion as to whether this credit is intended to be used solely for the 
purchase of equipment here, or is designed to cover transporta- 
tion and other charges. In some quarters the understanding is 
that Britain is ready to finance these additional charges separately, 
and if this is correct it means that Russia will have a fund here, 
independent of any credit arranged with American banks, suffi- 
cient to duplicate the orders placed and placing, as the 100 en- 
gines and 7,000 cars will cost only about $8,000,000, at tidewater. 
The order which was placed by Russia with the Bettendorf Axle 
Company for 4,000 cars at $1,750 each, some time ago, probably 
will not be filled. Deliveries were to be made as follows: 1,500 
cars on October 31, 1,500 on November 30 and 1,000 on December 
31. The first 1,500 were not delivered on time, and this lot was 
canceled. It is though that the others will be as well. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue Boston & MAINE is in the market for 6 postal cars. 





Tue New York Municipat is asking prices on 100 subway 
cars. 


THE New York CENTRAL is reported in the market for 30 
multiple unit cars. 


Tue ILitinors CENTRAL has ordered 3 private cars from the 
Pullman Company. 


Tue Cuicaco & EASTERN ILLINOIS has ordered 6 baggage cars 
from the Pullman Company. 


THE Ex Paso & SOUTHWESTERN has ordered 2 coaches, 4 bag- 
gage cars and one mail car from the Pullman Company. 


IRON AND. STEEL 


Tue St. Louis SOUTHWESTERN is inquiring for 5,000 tons of 
85 Ib. rails for 1917 delivery. 


Tue NortHern Paciric has ordered 1,200 tons of steel from 
the American Bridge Company for an extension to ore dock at 
Duluth, Minn. 


THE GREAT NorTHERN has ordered 1,438 tons of bridge steel 
from the American Bridge Company and 1,100 tons from the 
Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Company. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EQuIpMENT Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
is in the market for a second-hand 30-ton capacity locomotive 
crane. 











SoLDER SCARCE IN GERMANY.—Because of the stoppage of tin 
imports, Germany is reported to have prohibited the use of solder 
containing more than 30 per cent of tin and the tin so used must 
have been recovered from dress or scrap. The making of 
soldered joints has to be restricted to cases where lapping, rivet- 
ing and electric or autogenous welding are impracticable. It is 
stated that a usable solder can be prepared from 10 parts of tin, 
80 of lead and 10 of cadmium. Although the cadmium is three 
times as expensive as tin, the extra cost is considered of no 
consequence because of the necessity of using sufficient tin as raw 
material.—IJron Age. 
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rank L. Severance has been appointed general manager of the 
Irving-Pitt Manufacturing Company, Kansas City, and H. R. 
McCleary has been appointed general sales manager. 


The United States Steel Corporation and other steel companies 
have announced an increase of $5 in the price of rails. This 
makes the price of open hearth rails $40 a ton and Bessemer 
rails $38. 


The Selby Safety Flag Company, St. Louis, Mo., is in receipt 
of orders from the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic for improved 
flagmen’s signal outfits for all crews. This is the ninth system 
to adopt this appliance as standard. 


Sydney Dillon has been appointed chief mechanical engineer of 
the Carnegie Steel Company, succeeding John Hulst, who was 
recently appointed assistant to the vice-president and chief engi- 
neer of the United States Steel Corporation. Mr. Dillon has 
been with the Carnegie Steel Company since 1889. 


Charles Lounsbury has recently been made president and gen- 
eral manager of the American Railway Supply Company, 134 
Charles street, New York. Mr. Lounsbury was born in New 
York City in 1863 and is a graduate of the College of the City 
of New York. He began his business career in 1887 with the 
American Railway Supply Company as junior clerk and has been 
with that company in various capacities ever since. 


Edward Thomas Hendee, secretary of Joseph T. Ryerson & 
son, Chicago, died suddenly at Minneapolis, Minn., on November 
12. He was born at Claremont, N. H., on February 22, 1880, 
and graduated from New 
York University in 1900. 
From 1901 to 1902 he 
was assistant professor 
of. mechanical engineer- 
ing at New York Uni- 
versity. On the latter 
date he became associ- 
ated with Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Chicago, 
as advertising manager 
and also built up and be- 
came manager of the 
machinery department. 
He was made assistant to 
the president in January, 
1911, and in 1913 he as- 
sumed charge of the 
railway supply depart- 
ment. In the same year 
he was elected secretary 
of Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son. He was particularly 
successful in developing the domestic and foreign machinery. busi- 
ness and the railway supply business of his company. Mr. Hendee 
was also vice-president and director of the Lennox Machine Com- 
pany and director of the American-Glyco Metal Company. 


The Chicago Car Heating Company, Chicago, has issued 
the following: “The long continued steam hose coupler patent 
litigation between Chicago Car Heating Company and Gold Car 
Heating & Lighting Company has been ended by a decision 
rendered on October 3, 1916, by the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals at Chicago in favor of Chicago Car Heating Com- 
pany. As there is no appeal, this decision ends this controversy 
in favor of Chicago Car Heating Company.” 


E. T. Hendee 


R. H. Wood, for a number of years connected with the Buffaio 
office of the Warner & Swasey Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been appointed manager of the Chicago district office of the 
Modern Tool Company, Erie, Pa. Leo C. Steinle has been ap- 
pointed direct representative in France of the Modern Tool Com- 
pany, with offices at Paris and Lyons. Mr. Steinle is actively 
connected with the Steinle Turret Machine Company, Madison, 
Wis., whose interests he is also looking after abroad. 
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Hugh E. Creer, formerly sales agent for the Union Railway 
Equipment Company, Chicago, Ill., has been appointed general 
sales representative of the Camel Company, manufacturers of 
railway specialties, with headqnarters in Chicago. He was born 
in Hardin, Ray county, Mo., in August, 1874. In 1898, he took 
employment with the Missouri Pacific at Osawatomie, Kan., and 
in the following year entered the car department of the St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, where he remained until 
1904, consecutively as car repairer, inspector, chief clerk, assist- 
ant foreman and foreman of freight car repairs. In August, 
1904, he left railway work, but returned in September, 1905, as 
car foreman of the Pere Marquette at Muskegon, Mich. In 
January, 1907, he was promoted to general foreman of the car 
department, and in August, 1910, entered the service of the Mis- 
souri Pacific as division foreman in the car department at Atchi- 
son, Kan. In March, 1911, he took a position with McCord & Co., 
of Chicago, as mechanical expert, and in March, 1916, joined 
the sales forces of the Union Railway Equipment Company. 


Hess-Bright Not Controlled by Outsiders 


To correct misleading rumors and statements, the Hess-Bright 
Manufacturing Company makes the following announcement: 

A group of bankers including Frank A. Vanderlip, Philip W. 
Henry, Thatcher M. Brown, and Franklin B. Kirkbride, of New 
York, and Marcus Wallenberg, of Stockholm, have recently ac- 
quired from the American group of stockholders a controlling 
interest in the shares of the Hess-Bright Manufacturing Com- 
pany. This group of bankers owns also a substantial interest in 
the S. K. F. Ball Bearing Company, of Hartford, Conn. 

The two companies will be operated quite independently of 
each other. The former policy of the Hess-Bright Manufactur- 
ing Company will be continued, except that its manufacturing 
facilities will be increased somewhat more rapidly to meet the 
constantly growing demand for its product. B. D. Gray, who 
retains his former stockholdings, will continue to manage the 
business as president. F. E. Bright retires from active partici- 
pation in the company’s affairs, but remains identified with the 
company as chairman of the board. Aside from these two 
changes, the organization remains as before. 

The directors are: F. E. Bright, chairman; B. D. Gray, presi- 
dent of the Hess-Bright Manufacturing Company; Willard 
Parker Butler, of New York City; Arthur V. Morton, vice-presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Company for Insurance on Lives and 
Granting Annuities, of Philadelphia, and Paul von Gontard, 
managing director of the Deutsche Waffen-und Munitions 
Fabriken, Berlin, Germany. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Company 


At the recent annual meeting of the stockholders of the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company, the position of chairman of the 
board was created and filled by the election of H. H. Westing- 
house. John F. Miller, formerly first vice-president, was elected 
to the office of president. 

Mr. Miller is a native of Pittsburgh, and received his early 
education in the public schools of that vicinity. Upon his gradua- 
tion from Wooster Academy, he became connected with the West- 
inghouse interests, and did his first Westinghouse work for the 
Philadelphia Company of Pittsburgh. He later took charge of 
the real estate development of East Pittsburgh and Wilmerding 
as conducted by the Westinghouse Companies, and subsequently, 
was identified with important banking and public utility interests. 
In 1899 he was made assistant secretary of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company. His fitness for large responsibility resulted in 
his being made vice-president in 1905, including, among his other 
duties, special attention to the organization and development of 
the company’s interests abroad. Mr. Miller’s broad experience, 
sound judgment and conservative temperament as a banker, finan- 
cier and accountant qualify him particularly for his new position. 

A. L. Humphrey, formerly second vice-president and general 
manager, was made first vice-president and general manager 01 
the company. Mr. Humphrey’s career and achievements as a rail- 
road officer and general manager of the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company are so well known to railway officers and manufacturers 
as to need no detailed mention. 

Charles A. Rowan, heretofore auditor, was promoted to the 
position of controller, and John H. Eicher, formerly assistant 
auditor, was made auditor of the company. 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Pneumatic Toots.—Bulletin No. 130, recently issued by the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, takes up the subject of lubri- 
cation of pneumatic tools. 


A Test For Creosote Orrs.—The Republic Creosoting Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind., has issued a folder describing the Davis 
spot test for the determination of the presence of tar, free carbon 
or dirt in creosote oil, with colored illustrations of the results of 
these tests. This test was described in the Railway Age Gazette 
of September 1, page 362. 


A VirriFIeD CLay Conpuit.—The National Fire Proofing Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., has issued a 46-page booklet on the McRoy- 
Camp vitrified clay conduit. The book is practically a hand-book 
of conduit construction showing the dimensions of all standard 
conduits, details of man-holes and duct line construction, the cost 
of duct lines and man-holes with a suggested specification for clay 
conduits. The book is fully illustrated in color attractively pre- 
senting the facts which it contains. 


Borer Tuse CLeAners.—The Lagonda Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ohio, in catalog L-9 deals with its line of 
Lagonda boiler tube cleaners, The booklet illustrates and de- 
scribes a number of water driven and compressed air or steam 
driven cleaners and also the Lagonda automatic lubricator; the 
Lagonda vibrator cleaner for return tubular boilers; the Lagonda 
locomotive arch tube cleaner; special cleaners for economizer 
tubes, evaporators, and condenser tubes and other Lagonda 
products. 


GRINDING WHEELS.—The Star Corundum Wheel Company, De- 
troit, Mich., has issued a catalogue showing its line of Star grind- 
ing wheels. The book contains 100 pages and in them it illus- 
trates its various types of grinding wheels, noting for what uses 
they are intended and giving dimensions, price lists and code 
words. Much useful information is also given as to speeds, 
mounting, grains and grades, etc. With the catalogue the com- 
pany is also sending out a 16-page booklet entitled: Safety Code 
for the Use and Care of Abrasive Wheels. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE DesicN.—The Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, is issuing in pamphlet form a lecture by Ernest 
McCullough, chief engineer of the Fire Proof Construction Bu- 
reau of that association, for a short course at Lewis Institute, 
Chicago. This gives a clear and concise exposition of the primary 
principles of reinforced concrete, explaining the principles of 
mechanics involved, by the use of numerous diagrams. The 
derivation of the usual formule for column and beam design are 
given. The subject is reduced to the simplest form possible. 


PNEUMATIC COLLECTING AND CONVEYING SysTEmMs.—Catalogue 
No. 235 recently isued by the B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde 
Park, Mass., is devoted to the line of Sturtevant fan systems for 
collecting dust and conveying materials. The book is 8 by 11 
in. in size and contains 76 well illustrated pages. It shows the 
necessity for dust collecting systems and takes up the advantages 
of Sturtevant apparatus for this work and for conveying pul- 
verized coal and other materials. The fans themselves are 
described in detail with illustrations of the various types of fans 
and auxilliary equipment. Information is given which will enable 
the prospective purchaser to ascertain what type and size of ap- 
paratus is best suited for his purpose. There are also given tables 
of velocity, volume pressure, horsepower, etc. A large number of 
illustrations show actual installations in plants of various kinds. 


ELectric Rartway ApparATus.—Recent bulletins from the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company include the 
following Circular No. 1516-A covers electric locomotives for 
freight haulage. It gives reasons for the adoption of electric 
locomotives takes up the handling of freight traffic by electric 
railways and contains a detailed description of the equipment 
used in such work as well as the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion requirements for this service. Leaflet 3764-A describes the 
No. 323-V split frame type railway motor having a rating of 30 
kw. at 600 volts. The No. 101-K railway motor with a rating 
of 30 kw. at 600 volts is described and illustrated in considerable 
detail in leaflet 3510. This motor is especially adapted to operat- 
ing conditions requiring the handling of heavy loads at slow 
speed without undue draft of current on the generating equip- 
ments. Circular 1577 takes up standard railway equipments and 


1571 drum type controllers. The bulletins are well illustrated. 
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ALASKAN RatLroAps—William C. Edes, chairman of the 
Alaskan Engineering Commission, reports that much progress 
has been made on the construction of the United States Railroad. 
Forty-nine miles of track has been laid from Anchorage, which, 
with the 71 miles of the old Alaskan Northern now in operation 
as far as Kern Creek, will make 130 miles of the 470 needed to 
connect Seward with Fairbanks. The tracks so far laid from 
Anchorage comprise about 6 miles southward toward Seward, 
38 miles of main line northward to Fairbanks and 15 miles on 
the Matanuska branch and into the coal fields nearby. Rail will 
be laid in the near future as far as Potter Creek, 15 miles from 
Anchorage, from which point the rock work will be undertaken 
during the coming winter. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—The report of this company 
for the year ended June 30, 1916, shows that the connection 
between Wendover, Wyo., and Guernsey has been completed. 
Work on the Chalco-Yutan cut-off is progressing and much 
of the grading has been completed and track laying is under 
way. This cut-off shortens the line between Omaha and Sioux 
City and it is expected that the new line will be ready for opera- 
tion early in 1917. On the Beardstown and La Crosse divi- 
sions, 34 miles of double track was completed and an addi- 
tional 51 miles is under construction. Action was taken by 
the city of Aurora, Ill., which compelled the company to ele- 
vate the tracks through that city. This necessitated the pur- 
chase of a large amount of property and the relocation of 
part of the line. The work has been started and the estimated 
cost is $3,250,000. 


Great NorTHERN.—The report of this company for the year 
ended June 30, 1916, shows that construction of an extension 
to the Stanley-Wildrose branch was commenced in June, 1916. 
This line will extend from Wildrose, N. D., in a westerly 
direction to Grenora, about 36 miles, and is expected to be 
finished in 1916. The work which was suspended on the lines 
of the Montana Eastern has been resumed; about 30 per cent 
of the grading for the line from Lambert, Mont., to Richey, 
about 25 miles, has been finished and it is expected that the 
line will be completed during 1916. Work will also be resumed 
on the line from Lewistown, Mont., to Grassrange, and it is 
expected will be finished early in 1917. In May, 1916, work 
was started on the Great Falls & Teuton County Railway, 
constructing a line from Bynum, Mont. (the present terminus of 
the Great Northern branch from Power, Mont.), northerly to 
Pendroy, 8.7 miles, and the line is expected to be ready for oper- 
ation in 1916. Work was recommenced upon the line of the 
Vancouver, Victoria & Eastern Railway Navigation Company 
between Sumas Landing and Kilgard, B. C., 9.37 miles, and is 
expected to be finished during 1916. 


MorGANTOWN INTERURBAN.—This company plans to build a 
line from Morgantown, W. Va., it is said, north to Pt. Marion, 
Pa., about 10 miles. J. McDermott, Morgantown, may be ad- 
dressed. 


New York Susways.—Bids are wanted by the New York Pub- 
lic Service Commission, First district, until November 29, for 
building a connecting link about 600 ft. long between the New 
Utrecht avenue (West End) Line and the Culver Line in the 
borough of Brooklyn. The work to be done is in part open 
cut and in part embankment between retaining walls. 


NorTHERN Paciric.—The report of this company for the year 
ended June 30, 1916, shows that in Minnesota the Cuyuna 
Northern is building a spur track about 4,100 ft. long and two 
sidings will be completed this fall to provide facilities for 
handling ore from the Hillcrest Mine. A contract has been let 
for grading the Flathead branch between Dixon, Mont., and 
Polson, about 32.76 miles, and it is expected that this line will 
be completed in 1917, also another line from Billings north 
and west into the Lake basin country. In the state of Wash- 
ington, an extension of the Sunnyside branch from Grandview 
to Gibbon, about 12.1 miles, has been authorized and the work 
is now under way; it is expected that the work will be com- 
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pleted in 1916. An extension of the Fort Simcoe branch 
from Harrah to White Swan, about 10.23 miles, has been 
authorized and work is under way; this is also expected to be 
finished in 1916. An extension of the Cowiche Branch, 1.5 
miles, has been authorized and contract was let for the grad- 
ing, but owing to right-of-way complications the work has 
been deferred for the season. To serve a large saw mill 
being constructed by the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Company, 
a bridge and track about 2,500 ft. long is being built at Sno- 
qualmie Falls, and it is expected will be finished in 1916. 
Grade separation work at Spokane has been in progress dur- 
ing the entire year and will all be completed before 1917 
except the ballasting. Four bridges under construction east 
of Spokane under the yard, which are supplementary to the 
grade crossing proper, will not be finished until 1917. 


PENNSYLVANIA RatLroap.—This company has authorized work 
at West Morrisville (Pa.) yards, on the New York division, 
consisting of the construction of an eastbound receiving and 
a westbound departure yard, also an eastbound and westbound 
main running track, The work involves from 350,000 to 400,000 
cu. yd. of grading, the construction of 3,000 cu. yd. of concrete 
masonry and about 2,500 sq. yd. of macadam paving. 


Rome & NorTHERN.—This company intends soon to extend its 
line from Gore, Ga., to a point about 9 miles south to Sub- 
ijigna, Ga. The main line runs from Rome, Ga., to Gore, Ga., 
a distance of about 19 miles. No contracts have as yet been 
awarded for this proposed extension, nor have any definite plans 
been formulated. 


SANTA CREEK WESTERN.—Incorporation articles have been filed 
for this company, which proposes to construct a new line to con- 
nect with the Elk River branch of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul at Marsh, Idaho, a distance of 15 miles. It has not 
yet been decided when contracts for building the line will be let. 


RAILWAY STRUCTURES - 


Newark, N. J.—A contract has been given by the Central of 
New Jersey to F. D. Hyde, New York, to build the new passen- 
ger station at Broad street, Newark. The building is to be 45 it. 
high, 60 ft. wide in front, and 266 ft. in the rear. The length 
will vary from 86 ft. to 400 ft. The building proper will cost 
$500,000, and the track changes $50,000 additional. The struc- 
ture will have concrete foundations, steel frame, brick and 
terra-cotta walls, wood and concrete roof with built-up roof- 
ing. (April 28, page 975.) 


New Yorx.—The New York Public Service Commission, 
First district, will receive bids until December 4, for the con- 
struction of station finish for nine stations on the Seventh 
avenue section of the Seventh Avenue-Lexington Avenue line 
in the borough of Manhattan. These nine stations are those 
between Fourteenth street and the Battery, including the 
Fourteenth street station. 


San AnToNIO, TEX.—The Missouri, Kansas & Texas will erect 
a new passenger station in this city. 
story high, 245 ft. long and 77 ft wide. The structure will be 
fireproof throughout with stucco on brick, built mission style 
and have mission towers. The plattorm alo g the passenger 
tracks will be 850 ft. in length and covered with umbrella sheds. 
The approximate cost is $125,000. 


Toronto, Ont.—Regarding the report that a bridge will be 
built by the Canadian Pacific over the ravine, east of the New 
Toronto station, an officer writes that the railroad has agreed 
to build a joint structure and the matter is now before the city 
for consideration. 


West Buritncton, lowa.—The report of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy for the year ended June 30, 1916, shows that a 
locomotive repair and machine shop with necessary power 
house is being built at West Burlington, at a cost of $1,500,000. 
It is expected that the work will be finished and ready for 
use by June, 1917. For the Paducah & Illinois Railroad 
bridge over the Ohio river at Metropolis, Ill., the piers are all 
in place and the superstructure is being erected; this work 
should be completed during 1917. The work of replacing the 
Burlington bridge over the Missouri river at Kansas City is 
nearing completion, and it is expected that the rebuilt struc- 
ture will be put in use early in 1917. 


RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE 


The building will be one . 
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Boston & Matne.—Counsel for the minority stockholders who 
have asked to have the temporary Boston & Maine receivership 
set aside will be heard by Judge Morton in the United States 
district court on December 5. The hearing will be in the form 
of a trial, counsel for both sides having agreed to this form 
of hearing. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—See editorial comments on 
the proposed reorganization plan. 


New OrvLeans & NorTHEASTERN.—This company has heretofore 
been controlled by British capitalists, but it is understood that 
arrangements have been made by which J. P. Morgan & Co., 
New York, have taken over the securities heretofore held by 
these capitalists as a part of the general plan of arranging for 
British credits based on the return to this country of American 
railroad securities or their hypothecation. 


NEw York CenTRAL.—The New York Central has filed an appli- 
cation with the Second district Public Service Commission in 
regard to.the New York Central Railroad Equipment Trust of 
1917. It proposes to purchase 4,000 steel box freight cars; 
3,000 all-steel coal cars; 100 steel passenger coaches; 100 steel 
baggage cars; 30 multiple unit cars, and 10 electric locomo- 
tives, the estimated cost of which is $15,000,000. To pay for 
them the company proposes an equipment trust agreement for 
1917, and to issue certificates to the amount of not exceeding 
$12,000,000, and the sale thereof at not less than 97 per cent 
of par net. 


Rome & NortHern.—D. B. Carson has been appointed by the 
United States district court a receiver of the Rome & Northern, 
succeeding John H. Reynolds, resigned. 


Texas & Paciric.—A member of one of the reorganization com- 
mittees is quoted as saying that whatever the form of reorgani- 
zation that is finally fixed upon it will not involve any change 
in the charter of the company. The Texas & Pacific now oper- 
ates under a federal charter. The same director is quoted as 
saying that the reorganization would not involve any assess- 
ment to stockholders. 


ToLepo, St. Lours & WestTERN.—See editorial comments on the 
form of the company’s annual report, 


An EnciisH PovuLttry DEMONSTRATION TRAIN.—The Great 
Eastern Railway has sent an egg and poultry demonstration train 
on a tour through Norfolk and Suffolk. The train is accom- 
panied by an experienced staff of demonstrators, who give 
lectures, and who will be prepared to afford general informa- 
tion as to the best methods of poultry keeping and increasing 
the production of eggs and poultry. 


Tue Bureau or STANDARDS CriTICIZzED.—The Bureau of 
Standards of the United States Department of Commerce re- 
cently issued a bulletin on “Some Foreign Specifications for Rail- 
way Materials,” in which it was said that British railways car- 
ried 3,000,000,000 passengers a year, and 520,000,000 tons of 
freight. The number of passengers we carry is about one-third 
of that given above—in 1913, by including the estimated number 
of journeys by season ticket holders, it was 1,591,000,000. The 
freight carried that year totaled 372,000,000 tons—The Engineer, 
London. 


EncuisH RAILWAYMEN WITH THE CoLors.—Recent figures is- 
sued by some of the English railways show that from the 
eight principal railways 94,441 men joined the colors up to 
June last. These were furnished as follows: London & North- 
Western, 19,042, or 20.5 per cent of its staff; Great Western, 
17,409, or 22.2 per cent; Midland, 14,127, or 19 per cent; North- 
Eastern, 11,930, or 25.9 per cent; Lancashire & Yorkshire, 6,977, 
or 184 per cent; Great Central, 6,372, or 18.5 per cent; Great 
Eastern, 6,037, or 17.9 per cent; Great Northern, 5,489, or 15.9 
per cent; London & South-Western, 3,675, or 15.1 per cent, and 
London, Brighton & South Coast, 3,383, or 20.7 per cent. 





